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FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS... 








HERE IT IS! 
Jucome 
Protection 


FOR 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


A CHECK 
EVERY 
MONTH 
EVEN A 

LIFETIME! 


7] 
ee ISSUING AGE LIMITS 
KA 100 MEN--WOMEN 16-58* 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Total disability, if incurred before age 60, 


per month tor QIfc:_...........-.,.......- ...$100.00 
Total disability, if incurred after age 60, 

per-mnonin for SIGE....:..-..............., $50.00 
Partial disability, per month, 

CS eS) | rere: $40.00 
Physician’s and Surgeon’s fees for nondisabling injuries, 

1 SR REDEISUEEE sees lpn mee eerctar $25.00 


SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Confining total disability, if incurred before age 60, 


per month for LIFE........ aa acces $100.00 
Confining total disability, if incurred after age 60, 
oe eT 2 ||: an $50.00 


Nonconfining total disability, per month, if incurred 

before age 60, (up to 3 months)...... $100.00 
Nonconfining total disability, per month, if incurred 

after age 60, (up to 3 months).......... $50.00 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Additional monthly benefits while in Hospital, (either 


sickness or accident), up to 3 months.........................--- $50.00 
Optional monthly benefits for Nurse’s care at home 

(either sickness or accident), up to 3 months. ..-...-$50.00 
Accidental Death = nnatanncunk hes ADO 
Less of Both Hands or Arms. apastbesgetetans ....... 5000.00 
Loss of Both Feet or Legs.. Sec anitesces OO 
Loss of Both Eyes 2 oN peepee 
Locs of One Hand and One Foot. a nacccosecess SOIOO 
Loss of One Hand or Arm... re 2500.00 
Loss of One Foot or Leg P sia .... 2500.00 
Loss of Either Eye Beater sen te Sank temnsoeeseneeas 2500.00 














FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS ABOUT THIS 
NEW EMERGENCY 
INCOME POLICY 
CALL OR WRITE »> 


*SPECIAL PLANS AVAILABLE TO AGE 70 





ISSUED BY 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
R. B. CONDON, MGR. 
KENTUCKY STATE OFFICE 
1602 HEYBURN BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. PHONE—WA 5131 
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re tne To thank Thee fox the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one.” 


Best Wishes for the New Year 


Your friends 


Standard Oldice Supply Company 


and 


Che Standard Printing Company 


Incorporated 


of LOUISVILLE 

















KAA EARL? 


Incorporated 


Stationers x Engravers x Jewelers 


Bhoutiulle 2; Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 
FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


The officers of this splendid organization are doing a grand job. They deserve the 
support of all school people in Kentucky. 
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By placing one 

“card over the 
other, the pupil 
progressively 
divides the “pie’’ 
and sees the re- 
lation of fractions 
to each other and 
to the whole unit. 
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Make them SIMPLE 


with the IDEAL Fraction Wheel 


Here at last is a visual aid with which the 
teacher can present this subject simply 
and clearly. Demonstrates 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 
1/16, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 1/12, 1/5 and 1/10. 
Expertly designed in beautiful contrast- 
ing colors. Complete with directions. 
ORDER FROM YOUR SUPPLIER. 


Set No. 263, Price $2.00 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
311 W. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 











Three of the larger boats in Ashland’s 
extensive fleet are each capable of 
pushing a tow carrying approximately 
150,000 barrels of crude oil. This is 


equivalent of almost 700 tank cars. 






Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 
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4) Sun Life 
TRE Canada 
REST soa 
S errreen 
OF nanan 
YOUR 
LIFE 





Most annuitants claim that the greatest 
single factor towards enjoyment of their 
leisure is freedom from money worries. 
The certainty of an income removes the 
greatest barrier of all to a carefree 
retirement. Why not assure your own 
happy retirement the Sun Life way to- 
day? 


R. S. ELDER Branch Manager 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
1402 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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EASY on your Chalkboard 


CAREF UL of your Sight 


AMACO 
CHALK 


White 


Sight 
Protective 


Colored 





AMACO DUSTLESS WHITE CHALK is the ideal 
white crayon for marking on all types of chalk- 
boards. 95% pure chalk—smooth writing—easy 
erasing. These all-purpose, long lasting white 
crayons are supplied one gross to box (No. 101) or 
a te 86-stick boxes to carton. Round or hexagon 
sticks. 


AMACO YELLOW SIGHT PROTECTIVE 
CHALK bears the CP seal guaranteeing non- 
toxic crayons. Dustless. Fine writing and erasing 
qualities plus great visibility on black, white, or 
green chalkboards. Round sticks only. One gross 
to box (No. 105) or four 36-sticks boxes to carton 
(No. 186-S). 





ESPECIALLY FOR GREENBOARDS — Justrite 
Dustless Colored Chalkboard Crayons write 
smoothly on greenboards and erase easily and 
completely. Tests prove their superiority over other 
colored chalks for greenboard use! And, they mark 
on glass, slate, or composition chalkboards of all 
colors, too. Excellent for paper work. Four 86- 
stick boxes of one color or twelve assorted colors 
packed to one gross Economy Pack carton. 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


Everything For Schools 
116 WEST MAIN ST., FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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For extension and enrichment 
of your elementary geography 


and social-studies programs . . 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 


A Series.of Geography Readers 


GRADES 3-6 
(Interchangeably ) 


Appealing to children 
Easily readable 
Geographically sound 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Irwin and Irwin 
GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA 
Russell 
ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
Lewis 
SOUTHEAST ASIA* 
w Barker and Barker 
THE NEAR EAST* 
Carleton 
ALASKA AND HAWAII* 
Morgan and Keithahn 
Preparing* 





Leaders for high schools:— 


GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD 
PACKARD-OVERTON- WOOD 


A modern geography for the modern 
world—economic, social, political. 


LENNES-MAUCKER 
ALGEBRAS—REVISED 


A First COURSE 
SECOND REVISION 


A SECOND COURSE 
SECOND REVISION 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE — CHICAGO 16 


Represented in Kentucky by 
Mrs. J. B. HoLtoway, Lexington 
Mr. FRENCH MAGGarD, Lexington 
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1951 


This is the first issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal for 1951, and we wish to 
take the opportunity of extending sincere 
good wishes to all of our readers for a 
Happy New Year. The year 1950 is his- 
tory. The year 1951, with its hopes and 
possibilities, lies ahead. Let us look back- 
ward only to take inventory so we may 
plan more wisely for 1951. Let us attempt 
honestly to discover wherein we have been 
weak or strong in the past, and in the 
new year resolve to overcome our weak- 
nesses and build upon our strength. In 
so doing, we shall be helping ourselves to 
make the new year a truly happy and suc- 
cessful one. 


1952 K.E.A. 
Legislative Program 


The drafting of a legislative program to 
be submitted to the Kentucky General As- 
sembly when it convenes in January, 1952, 
should be the concern of every member 
of our Association and of the lay public 
as well. Too often in the past we have 
heard the complaint that the program was 
not a “grass roots” affair but was one 
handed down from the top. Such should 
not be heard this year. Certainly every 
opportunity has been given every member 
to participate in planning the program 
through discussion of needed legislation at 
the local level and through participation 
of representatives of every school district 
in area workshops held throughout the 
state in December. 


A careful record was kept of the sug- 
gestions and recommendations made at 
each of the workshops. This record will be 
presented to the K.E.A. Planning Board 
and will be carefully studied in a series 
of meetings to be held in the next three 
months. If you have a suggestion con- 
cerning the proposed legislative program, 
it is not too late to submit it. Write K.E.A. 
Headquarters at once. Your suggestions 
will be given careful consideration along 
with those made at the workshops. It is 
the task of the Planning Board to attempt 
to harmonize the various proposals and to 
recommend to the Board of Directors a 
legislative program which represents the 
consensus of opinion of our membership. 
The Directors, prior to our annual conven- 
tion in April, will further refine the pro- 
gram and will draft a specific legislative 
program in form for consideration of the 
K.E.A. Delegate Assembly which meets 
during the convention. This program as 
amended, revised, and finally adopted by 
the Delegate Assembly will constitute the 
official K.E.A. Legislative Program for 
1952. 


After the legislative program has been 
officially adopted it will be submitted to 
the candidates for Governor, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and for mem- 
bership in the Kentucky General Assembly, 
prior to the August primary. The views 
of the various candidates concerning the 
program will be made available to our 
membership and to the public. The same 
procedure will be followed with the nom- 
inees for office prior to the general elec- 
tion in November. In this manner, the 
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positions of all candidates for office rela- 
tive to our legislative program will be 
made known and those interested in better 
educational opportunities for the youth of 
Kentucky will be able to vote more in- 
telligently, 


New Members 
Of K.E.A. Planning Board 


At its meeting on November 17, 1950, 
the K.E.A. Board of Directors adopted 
resolutions expanding and strengthening 
the K.E.A. Planning Board. All present 
members will continue to serve and, in 
addition, the Board appointed one addi- 
tional lay member and eleven additional 
teacher members, one from each of the 
district education associations, to serve 
for a term expiring June 30, 1952. 


The Planning Board now consists of 
twenty-one members with the President 
of the K.E.A. as chairman ex officio. It 
will begin a series of meetings early this 
month in an attempt to prepare a legis- 
lative program for the consideration of 
the K.E.A. Board of Directors and the 
Delegate Assembly when it meets in 
April. 

The new members of the Planning 
Board are: 


Teacher Members 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, Paducah 
Miss Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
Mrs. William Hays, Cave City 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville 
Miss Lillian Lehman, Louisville 
Jack Early, Hindman 
Carl Burton, West Liberty 
Leslie T. Miller, Fort Thomas 
James Pursifull, Calvin 
Marshall Black, Harrodsburg 
Audrey Maupin, Albany 


Lay Member 
John Fred Williams, Ashland. 





The following new members of the § comm 
K.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education § once. 
and Professional Standards were nomi- The 
nated by: President Eliza Clark and ap. 
proved by the K.E.A. Board of Directors 
at its meeting on November 17, 1950: Mr: 


lows: 














Mrs. William Allen, Pembroke te: 
Frank Bean, Utica D be 
Miss Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green Mrs 
Dean F. C. Grise, Bowling Green Mr 
Dr. Chester Travelstead, Frankfort Mr: 
Miss Lillian Wallingford, Maysville Mis 
Miss Audrey Maupin, Albany C 
Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue Mis 
Superintendent C. V. Snapp, Jenkins Ike 
Clovis Crawford, Hyden 
Miss Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville 
N.E.. 
The 
Our Cover Hand 
The photograph on the cover of Relat 
our magazine this month was fur- of ne 
nished by the Rural Editorial Service, Divis 
Chicago, Illinois. hand 
relati 
strips 
publi 
Committee | 
To Study K.E.A. Constitution —- 


President Eliza Clark has announced the J ences 
appointment of a committee of eleven to | orgar 
study the K.E.A. Constitution and to make | educ: 
recommendations for its improvement to } dress 
the K.E.A. Delegate Assembly which | a bri 
meets during the 1951 convention. This | and | 
committee, which was authorized by the | The 
1950 K.E.A. Delegate Assembly, consists | 15 c¢ 
of one member from each of the eleven 
education districts. Its first meeting was 
held on December 2, 1950, and it is FC 
planned to publish the recommendations schoc 
of the committee in the April, 1951, issue provi 
of the Kentucky School Journal. K.E.A. confi 
members desiring to recommend changes force 
in the Constitution are invited to send | war 
their suggestions to any member of the [| to in 
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committee or to K.E.A. Headquarters at 
once. 

The membership of the committee fol- 
lows: 


Mrs. Frank McGary, Wickliffe 
Superintendent Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Superintendent Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Don Bale, Hardyville 

Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, Louisville 
Mrs. C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 

Mrs. Zelma Branham, Ashland 

Miss Elizabeth Dennis, Lexington 

C. K. Gregory, Erlanger 

Miss Freda Baugh, Somerset 

Ike C. Hubbard, Barbourville 





N.E.A. Publishes PR Guide 


The “PR” Guide, A “Where-to-Look” 
Handbook of Aids for Your School Public 
Relations Program, is the first in a series 
of new aids to be published by the N.E.A. 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. The 
handbook lists 118 various aids—public 


relations books, pamphlets, films, and film- . 


strips—which may be used in a school 
public relations program. 


A brief explanatory note, together with 
the source, is given for each of the refer- 
ences. Also included is a group of national 
organizations which have available many 
educational public relations aids. The ad- 
dresses of these organizations, along with 
a brief summary of the function, purpose, 
and helpful publications of each, are listed. 
The handbook is 19 pages and sells for 
15 cents. 





-FOR THE NATION AS A WHOLE the 
school year 1950-51 is a period of slow im- 
provement because of the effect of many 
conflicting pressures. The constructive 
forces which began in 1947 to correct pre- 
war neglect and wartime losses continue 
to increase school revenues, but new eco- 





HENRI VANDEPAER, teacher of Mod- 
ern Languages and Business subjects in 
VAthenee Royal, a public high school in 
Vise, Belgium, is visiting in the United 
States as a guest of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He will be in Kentucky 
for several months visiting schools and 
meeting with teachers’ associations and 
other organizations representative of 
American life and culture. While in 
Kentucky Mr. Vandepaer will make his 
headquarters with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. We give Mr. Vandepaer 
a hearty welcome to Kentucky and sin- 
cerely trust that his stay here will be both 
pleasant and profitable. 


nomic and worldwide factors have offset 
many gains. Rising prices reduce the value 
of the school dollar, tax and price trends 
adversely affect the teacher's economic 
status, competition for manpower restricts 
teacher supply, higher prices and restraints 
upon building materials produce a lag in 
needed school construction, and increas- 
ing enrollments complicate the problems 
of finance, teacher personnel, and school- 
housing. Affecting all of those conditions 
are the uncertainties as to the manpower 
requirements of selective service, the ris- 
ing cost of military preparations, the con- 
tinuous threat of world war, and the 
“tightening” of local, state, and federal tax 
sources. 
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CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 





THE Continuous Procress ProcRAM in the 
Elementary School is the plan whereby 
distinction of grades is eliminated. The 
progress of the individual child is the 
fundamental factor under consideration. 
Teachers disregard “grade standards,” and 


accept the child as he is. A teacher begins | 


her work on the level where the child 
is able to achieve. 


Some of the leading educators have sum- 
marized the plan of Continuous Progress 
by saying: 

The trend is definitely toward the Dewey- 
Kilpatrick philosophy of education which regards 
the growth of children as the most important 
single factor in the educative process, that looks 
upon the curriculum as a succession of life ex- 
periences, that defines learning as modification 
of. conduct through experience; that recognizes 
maturation levels and makes administration of 
schools flexible enough to meet them.’ 


Ruth Oaks gives an account of what oc- 
curs in an average class functioning under 
the promotional’ system. Although the 
writer feels that the percentages given by 
Miss Oaks may not be accurate on the 
whole, she does think that the children 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 
DETERMINED BY CHILD’S 


NEEDS AND ABILITIES 


DOROTHY CREWS HALL 
Theodore Roosevelt School, Louisville 


who are failed and those who are passed 
with insufficient backgrounds do suffer. 


At the end of the year, if the child is in the 
upper forty per cent of his class, in a group which 
usually reaches the arbitrarily set goals, he is 
promoted. If he is in the lower twenty per cent 
he is not promoted; for this group has not reached 
the goal. This leaves forty per cent unaccounted 
for. This group likewise has not reached the 
goal, but since holding back sixty per cent of the 
class would create a situation which would over- 
tax the capacity of the classroom (and lay open 
to suspicion the teacher’s ability to teach) these 
children also are promoted.’ 


If the children of the lower twenty per 
cent who are failed are small for their ages 
and are socially immature, they are better 
able to accept the situation. Nevertheless, 
they should not be forced to begin over 
again, but should be allowed to use what 
has been learned without repeating the 
grade. On the other hand, for those chil- 
dren who are physically developed and 
socially more mature, marked emotional 


(See page 45 for notes) 
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disturbances may arise from their being 
kept in a “baby class.” Oaks continues: 


In my opinion, however, the most cruel and 
inexcusable treatment of all is administered to 
the middle forty per cent which are sent on 
because there is no room to house them.* 


A competent engineer would not at- 
tempt to “span the stream” until first he 
had erected sufficient supports for his 
bridge, yet in the field of education chil- 
dren are continually passed without hav- 
ing had the necessary experiences, with 
resultant meaningless floundering. Nat- 
urally, children are discouraged and dis- 
gusted when they must repeat material 
already learned. 

When a group of children has com- 
pleted its first year in school, the children 
traditionally become the following Sep- 
tember, “second-graders.” Whatever that 
may imply is not clear. 

Frequently a child who is supposed to 
be a second-grader is a child who has been 
in school one year. He can only read the 
primer. He is assigned, for example, to 
Miss Stout’s second grade. Miss Stout is 
a good second-grade teacher. She knows 
how to teach a second-grade lesson. Soon 
it becomes evident that many of these 
children in Miss Stout’s room cannot com- 
prehend Miss Stout’s second-grade _les- 
sons. She labels them as “dumb-bells,” 
and drops it at that. She may write on 
their report cards that they are: (1) Lazy; 
(2) Indifferent; (3) Could Learn If He 
Tried; (4) Pays No Attention When 
Others Are Reading. There are a dozen 
other such phrases that teachers use about 
children. 

On the other hand, Miss Stout may be 
a teacher who knocks herself out trying 
to teach these children. She makes extra 
seat work, keeps the children after school, 
and sends them home with the book and a 
note to mother asking her to help with 
the reading. In the end, the answer is 
the same. June comes and Miss Stout 


passes these children to Miss Wright who 
is a good third-grade teacher. This time 
they fail to get Miss Wright’s third-grade 
lessons, and Miss Wright is a good third- 
grade teacher. Now, Miss Wright has 
been known to wonder why Miss Stout did 
not teach these children to read. 

Before long these children are known 
as trouble makers. They not only worry 
their teachers, but they are brought to 
the attention of the principal as well. 
Sadly enough, such cases are not rare. 


Our schools are often full of supervisors 
who have someone teach a demonstration 
lesson in. reading, science, etc. While 
demonstrations of good lessons certainly 
have their place in ‘the curriculum, and 
although the writer is not trying to dis- 
credit this method, she does feel that this 
type of work is being overdone at the 
expense of the growth processes of the 
individual child. 





THE AUTHOR of this timely article, 
Mrs. Hall, is a graduate of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College with both the B.A. 
and B.S. degrees, and of the University 
of Louisville with the M.Ed. degree. She 
has taught in the Harlan County, Ver- 
sailles City, and Franklin County schools, 
and since 1944 has been teaching an un- 
graded class in the Theodore. Roosevelt 
School in Louisville. 
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Schools are well staffed with many 
“good” first-grade teachers, “good” sec- 
ond-grade teachers; teachers of grades, to 
be specific, but not staffed with enough 
teachers of children. Too often teachers 
are of the opinion that the children who 
come to their rooms in September should 
be able to read the books marked for the 
grade—the grade number which has been 
neatly printed and hung on the door. 


The teacher of any grade who in Sep- 
tember drew a group of children of normal 
age for that grade and by June could have 
all the children reading on that grade level 
would be nothing short of a miracle- 
worker; but such an accomplishment, in 
the opinion of this writer, has never 
actually been attained. 


The plan of Continuous Progress as out- 
lined by Fries does several positive things 
and avoids negative attitudes. 


The educational theory accepted in South 
Plainfield is based on the idea that children are 
growing continuously. Children are permitted to 
go through school as their needs are known and 
speed of growth indicates. Grade designation and 
classifications have been abandoned for an un- 
graded type of grouping determined by their 
age, physical development, and social adjustment. 
Children move through the group as their spe- 
cific needs become known, and they move when 
and where the need can be best served. 

Mass changes at the end of the year are 
abolished. The idea of immediate adjustment for 
the individual pupil is made when it becomes 
apparent that a child will profit by being placed 
with a different group. Therefore, the stigma 
that is commonly associated with traditional pro- 
motion and the fear of failure is removed. In- 
dividual pupils move separately or in groups of 
two or three at most. 

Social adjustment is the central core around 
which most of the school activities are tied. The 
three R’s have their place and are emphasized as 
the needs for them are created in the school life 
of boys and girls.* 


In the plan of Continuous Progress 
where grade designations are eliminated, 
a room is simply—“Miss Jones, Room 4, 
Primary Division.” This does not mean 


that Miss Jones has a group of children 
who are working on all levels of the pri- 
mary school, including work from first 
grade through the third grade. Miss Jones 
does have a group who are adjusted 
socially. They are, on the whole, near the 
same size physically. The children are 
working on approximately three levels aca- 
demically. Their range in reading could 
be pre-primer, primer, and first reader, 
For example, there might be two children 
who have completed the first-grade level 
of work and are growing socially and 
mentally to the point where they could 
work and play better with another group. 
These children are quietly moved into 
Miss Smith’s Room 5, where they will 
continue to grow and to have new experi- 
ences. On the other hand, it is possible 
that Miss Jones has a child in her room 
who is not progressing as fast on the 
primer level as it is thought he should. 
He is growing physically too large for 
her children. He does not enjoy playing 
“Farmer in the Dell.” He, too, is moved 
quietly, but he is not failed. The school, 
on the Continuous Progress plan, is being 
fitted to the child, rather than trying to 
fit the child to the school. 


Teachers, in school systems which have 
incorporated the plan into their curric- 
ulum, are happier and enjoy their work. 


The thing which impresses me most in our 
own experiment over a period of years is that 
the teachers are far happier in their freedom and 
joy of the lower school. They are happier than 
they have ever been before throughout their 
entire professional life. It is a great triumph 
when, for the first time, teachers can be led to 
see children as the most important persons in the 
school and lose their respect in part at least for 
such artificial inventions as grades, subject mat- 
ter, and daily programs.’ 


It is suggested that the normal progress 
through the primary division beyond the 
kindergarten should be six semesters or 
three years. During this period learning 
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and social progress are observed. If re- 
tardation appears, indicating that a child 
needs seven or eight semesters rather 
than six (normal progress), his program 
is then extended. No child is ever asked 
to repeat but is helped to adjust his learn- 
ing to his slower pattern of growth. 
Serious retardation is detected early, and 
proper diagnosis and adjustments are 
made. 


Milwaukee educators have found this 
program of Continuous Progress very sat- 
isfactory and attribute their success to 
the fact that they moved slowly. They 
emphasize the fact that teachers who are 
participating must be “sold” on the pro- 
gram; that a school system can grow and 
progress only in proportion to the growth 
and progress of its teachers.® 

Continuous Progress is not a series of 
methods. The same methods that have 
been used by efficient teachers in the past 
will continue to be used. The emphasis, 
however, is to be placed on the growth of 
the individual child rather than upon false 
standards such as grade standards, grades, 
and daily programs. 


There are social learnings which the school can 
foster at every developmental level. The progres- 
sion of such placed learnings contributes to social 
maturity in outlook and behavior.’ 


In September, 1949, all of the children 
in the Public Schools of Louisville who 
were placed in the third grades through 
the sixth grades were given the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test. The findings of 
the tests at Roosevelt School indicated that 
a large percentage of the children assigned 
to any given grade were not working at 
the designated level. Furthermore, the 
higher the grade designated, the wider the 
range of achievement. For instance, in the 
third-grade group there were children 
working on first-grade level through that 
of the fourth grade; in the sixth-grade 
group there were children working on the 





GEORGE T. TAYLOR 
Central City, Kentucky 


is president-elect of the Third District 
Education Association. A native of IIli- 
nois, Mr. Taylor possesses the B.S. de- 
gree from James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois, and the M.A. degree 
from the University of Kentucky. Mr. 
Taylor’s entire teaching experience has 
been in the Central City schools. He 
came there in 1925 and served as teach- 
er, coach, and principal until 1942, when 
he was elected superintendent of schools, 
which position he now occupies. 


third-grade level through that of the first 
half of the ninth grade. 


The percentages of children working be- 
low the designated grade level is even 
higher than the average for the city. This 
is explained by the fact that this particular 
school services an area where families are 
of the lower socio-economic group. There- 
fore, the average child enrolled in the 
school does not enter school with as high 
verbal ability as does the average child 
in the city. 

After the test was given at Roosevelt 
School, the principal, E. W. Belcher, made 
a compilation of findings. He found that 
of the 117 children who were assigned to 
the third grade, 88 were working on a 
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TABLE I 
PERFORMANCE LEVELS OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO GRADES 





In Per Cent 

















Performance Grade Grade Grade Grade 

8 4 5 6 
Above Grade Level 4 10.5 14.4 21.1 
At Grade Level 68.8 55.8 49.6 41.6 
Below Grade Level 23.5 83.7 86.0 87.3 





first- and second-grade level; 26 were 
working on a third-grade level; and 3 were 
working on a fourth-grade level. 


In the sixth grade, the range was more 
scattered. In this group there were 110 
children assigned to the sixth grade. Five 
of these children were working on a third- 
grade level; 35 on a fourth-grade level; 
45 on a fifth-grade level; 15 on a sixth- 
grade level; 5 on a seventh-grade level; 1 
child on an eighth-grade level; and 1 child 
on a ninth-grade level.® 

Belcher worked out a table showing the 
percentages of children in grades three, 
four, five, and six, who were working above 
grade level, at grade level, and below 
grade level.® 


Belcher further stated: 


Studies reveal that elementary schools are no 
longer really “graded” in their organization. The 
term graded is a misnomer. A normal third grade 
has children in it with an achievement range of 
four grades. A normal sixth grade has children in 
it with an achievement range of seven grades. 

It was observed that there were two main pro- 
motional policies in operation; the “Grade Stand- 
ard Theory” with its high percentage of failure, 
and the “Theory of Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity” with its 100 per cent promotion. Although 
both plans are in current use, neither plan is 
satisfactory.” 


In summarizing the reasons why “level 
of work” or the Continuous Progress pro- 
gram is a more satisfactory basis upon 
which to organize the elementary school 
program, the following points are usually 
made: 


. No failures or repetitions. 
. No time limit. 


. Frequent recognition of achievement. 


em CF LD 


. Child moves on when he is ready. 
He does not have to wait for the end 
of the term. 


5. A child gains confidence through suc- 
cess. 


6. Child knows his goal. 


It is the opinion of the writer of this 
paper that the plan of Continuous Progress 
is based on sound educational philosophy; 
that such an arrangement will make for 
greater success for the children in school; 
and that the work of the teachers will be 
simplified. The caution, however, is that 
administrators must move slowly and be 
certain that teachers understand and _ be- 
lieve in the philosophy which lies behind 
the program of Continuous Progress. 

(See Notes at page 45) 





SUPERINTENDENT W. L. HOLLAND, 


Fulton, Kentucky, has prepared a form ) 


upon which teachers may make applica- 
tion to the United States Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for deductions of summer 
school expense from their gross income for 
the purpose of calculating federal income 
tax. Anyone interested in securing a copy 
of this form may do so by writing Mr. 
Holland. 
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BOURING..... 


New England and Canada 


LasT sPRING I read about the Dorsey Tours 
in the Kentucky School Journal. The New 
England—Canadian Tour appealed to me 
immensely. I wrote to Mrs. Dorsey for full 
information. She immediately answered 
my request; I mailed my deposit for reser- 
vations, and began planning the trip that 
I had wanted to take for a number of 
years. This tour is conducted for school 
teachers and their friends. It certainly 
does not take long to become acquainted. 
Every effort is made to help the crowd 
get all possible knowledge and enjoyment 
from the trip. 


The sixteen-day tour party checked out 
of Charleston, West Virginia, Greyhound 
Terminal, on Friday, August 4, 1950, en 
route to Washington. We stopped at 
White Sulphur Springs to see the world- 
famous Greenbrier Hotel. Also, we saw 
the Prison Camp, visible from the high- 
way, where German and Italian prisoners 
of war were confined. 

We traveled on through the Shenandoah 
Valley, one of the richest apple growing 
regions in the world, and late in the after- 
noon stopped for a tour of the Endless 
Caverns of Virginia. This was a real thrill. 
Endless Caverns is noted for its unusual 
coloring and unique formations of which 
the scene of the Hindu Temple is a typical 
example. Underground waters, running 
down through the hollow interiors of pend- 
ant stalactites into a deep basin, form a 
fountain as unique as Ponce de Leon’s 
dream. Immediately after the cave tour, 
we enjoyed a delicious dinner in a restau- 
rant cooled by air from the caves, after 
which we proceeded to Washington, D.C., 
arriving late in the evening. 


MARGARET W. HODGES 


Teacher 
Mt. Washington School 


The next day we motored to Baltimore, 
Maryland. There we saw Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and had a general view of the 
city. We spent an hour in the DuPont 
Gardens, near Wilmington, Delaware, 
which were recently pictured in color in 
Life Magazine, and had time, as we mo- 
tored through Philadelphia, to see Inde- 
pendence Hall and the Liberty Bell. Later 
we rode through Lincoln Tunnel, crossed 
brilliantly lighted Times Square and ar- 
rived in the heart of the theater district 
in New York where we spent the night 
at Hotel Piccadilly. 


The next morning we saw magnificent 
Riverside Church, Grant’s Tomb, Central 
Park, the shops along Fifth Avenue, and 
Greenwich Village, once the home of art- 
ists and writers who are now famous; and 
attended church services at St. John the 
Divine. This Cathedral on Morningside 
Heights has been under construction for 
many years, the cornerstone having been 
laid in 1892. When it is finished, it will 
be the largest Gothic Cathedral in the 
world, and will have a seating capacity of 
15,000 people. It contains numerous beau- 
tiful small chapels, and people of every 
denomination and creed have contributed 
to its construction. 


Early in the afternoon, we attended a 
program in Radio City Music Hall. Later 
in the afternoon, we took the famous three- 
hour steamer cruise around Manhattan 
Island. We had a close-up view of United 
Nations Site, saw some of the largest ocean 
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liners in the world, including the Queen 
Elizabeth, and viewed the Statue of Lib- 
erty and approximately two hundred other 
points of interest that make New York the 
spotlight among world-famous cities. 


On Monday, we continued north to Bos- 
ton, traveling through Hartford and Provi- 
dence. We arrived in Boston about 5:00 
p. m. and stayed in Hotel Bradford. On 
the following day, we took a city tour in 
which we saw the Old North Church, Old 
State House, “Old Ironsides,” and Bunker 
Hill. Luncheon stop was made at the 
“Wayside Inn,” one of our most historic 
inns. It was made famous by Longfellow 
in his Tales of a Wayside Inn. Then we 
left on a tour through Brookline and Cam- 
bridge which included a visit to Map- 
parium, Agassiz Museum, and Longfel- 
low’s Home. We motored over the route 
traveled by Paul Revere to Lexington and 
Concord. Here, we walked across North 
Bridge and saw the statue of the Minute 
Man and the Revolutionary War Mem- 
orial. After dinner, we drove to the Rock 
Bound Coast, Custom House, Site of Whip- 
ping Post, Gallows Hill, where witches 
were hanged, Old Witch House, and the 
“House of Seven Gables,” made famous 
by Hawthorne. 


On Wednesday, our morning was free 
for personal interests. In the early after- 
noon, we motored to Portland, Maine, 
largest city in the state—first settled in 
1633. Tall stately elms and other trees 
line the streets of this attractive city. 


From Portland, Maine, the route took 
us through the beautiful Sebago Lake dis- 
trict, through pine-scented forests, across 
the New Hampshire state line and through 
the Saco River Valley. We crossed the 
White and the Green mountains. 


We rode the Cannon Mountain Aerial 
Tramway at Franconia Notch, New Hamp- 
shire. Rugged Mt. Lafayette lends an im- 
pressive background as the aerial tramcar 
ascends to the 4200-foot summit of Cannon 


Mountain. The ascending and descending 
tramcars meet at the halfway point of the 
mile long ride to Cannon’s summit. Later 
in the afternoon, we saw ski resorts and 
visited the Rock of Ages quarry. Early the 
following morning, we made a visit to 
one of the largest maple sugar plants in 
the United States, at Burlington, also the 
home of the University of Vermont. 
Afterwards we crossed Lake Champlain 
into New York State and visited Ausable 
Chasm. No spot in the resort region of 
the Adirondacks is as widely famed as this 
great canyon, worn by the Ausable River 
through the mountainous plateau. The 
cliffs are geologically among the oldest 
known. 


To the north, we passed through St. 
Albans, and a short time later, we arrived 
at the Canadian border. We traveled on 
to Montreal, the largest city in Canada 
with a population of 1,500,000. It is the 
second largest ocean port in North 
America. We found it to be a sightseer’s 
paradise, a look into the Old World. Late 
in the evening, my roommate and I rode 
in a carriage to the top of Mount Royal. 
The view from the top of this centrally 
situated “mountain” park is magnificent, 
and its historic monuments carry the visi- 
tor back to the days of the great ex- 
plorers, whose achievements opened up 
the whole of this Dominion to civilization. 
We spent the night in Hotel Mount Royal. 

On Saturday, August 12, we made a tour 
of the city. It was most interesting. We 
visited the largest retail drugstore in the 
world; University of Montreal with its 
six and one-half miles of corridors; Mec- 
Gill University School of Medicine; and 
many fine churches and cathedrals, in- 
cluding St. Joseph’s Oratory. We viewed 
beautifully landscaped parks and gardens, 
residential sections, and the Parliament 
Buildings. 

We checked out of our hotel at 5:00 
p. m. and went aboard the S. S. Tadoussac, 
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for a delightful two-day scenic cruise on 
§t. Lawrence River. In the afternoons 
there were concerts under the direction of 
Leon Kofman; in the evening we attended 
miniature horse races and at 9:00 p. m. 


the S. S. Tadoussac Orchestra furnished * 


dance music. 


On Monday, August 14, we left the S. S. 
Tadoussac at Quebec and spent the night 
in the world-famed Chateau Frontenac 
overlooking the St. Lawrence River. This 
is the hotel in which Prime Minister 
Churchill of England and President Roose- 
velt of the United States twice met to 
discuss and plan the progress of World 
War II. The following day, we had a city 
tour of Quebec and visited the famous St. 
Anne De Beaupre and Montmorency Falls. 


In the afternoon, we motored through 
the French countryside (saw the area that 
was pictured in color in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine several months ago) 
and arrived in Montreal late in the eve- 
ning. We had our second night at the 
Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal. 


Wednesday morning, August 16, we had 
free time for personal plans. We had an 
early afternoon departure for Ottawa, 
Canada’s National Capital. Tourists have 
proclaimed this the most beautiful of all 
Canadian cities. Our city tour included 
stops at American Embassy, Parliament 
Buildings, Peace Tower, and Sunken 
Garden at Experimental Farms. We saw 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
had a drive along Rideau Canal, where we 
viewed many lovely parks, residential sec- 
tions, homes of royalty, and the University 
of Ottawa. We spent the night in Lord 
Elgin Hotel. 


Soon after our departure on Thursday 
morning, we visited a fur-growing farm, 
known as the “Rideau Farm.” The foxes 
and minks interested me immensely, and 
I saw for the first time, a white fox.. We 
spent an hour observing the animals and 


their habits. We then had a delightful 
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drive along Thousand Islands and Lake 
Ontario, passed Peace Bridge and arrived 
in Toronto. 


Toronto, on the beautiful shores of Lake 
Ontario, is a flourishing industrial and 
residential city of nearly a million in- 
habitants. We stayed in Hotel King Ed- 
ward. The following day we visited the 
Ontario Parliament Buildings, Ontario Mu- 
seum, and Casa Loma Castle which em- 
bodies the most beautiful features of 
French chateau architecture. We returned 
by way of Niagara and viewed the falls 
in daylight and also by night illumination. 
On Saturday, August 19, we crossed into 
the United States at International Border 
and followed the beautiful lake drive to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where we spent the 
night. On Sunday, we traveled through 
Central Ohio, to West Virginia, termina- 
tion of our tour. 

No one could hope to spend a more de- 
lightful sixteen days, in traveling or other- 
wise. The tour was refreshing, of educa- 
tional value, and delightful in every sense 
of the word. When I think over the ex- 
tent of the trip and what it meant to us, 
I am well satisfied. 


Why cannot more people see New Eng- 
land and Canada? 


New Policy Statements of E.P.C. 


Two new policy statements will be 
issued early in 1951 by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. The 
first statement will deal with the role of 
the schools in national security while the 
second will seek to encourage the move- 
ment of citizens’ organizations in sup- 
port of public education. These plans 
were approved at a recent meeting of the 
Commission in Rye, N. Y. 
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The 


Kentucky Council 


For Education 


Tue Kentucky Counci for Education is 
a co-operative effort of a large number of 
civic, professional, and occupational or- 
ganizations to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for Kentucky children. The Coun- 
cil operates at both the state and the local 
levels. At the state level the organization 
is composed of representatives of state- 
wide organizations such as the League of 
Women Voters of Kentucky, the Kentucky 
Education Association, the Kentucky Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau, labor organizations, 
industrial and commercial organizations, 
and about 36 similar groups organized on 
a state-wide basis. 

At the local level representatives of the 
various state-wide organizations and _ in- 
terested citizens generally unite to form 
the local council. Each local council should 
be as completely representative of the en- 
tire community as possible. It should in- 
clude both citizens and educators. Among 
the educators it should be remembered 
that the classroom teacher has the closest 
contact with the children, and with the 
public. Teachers should be well repre- 
sented on the local council. 


It is obvious that the pattern of the local 
council must fit local situations. No spe- 
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L. E. MEECE 


Professor of Educational Administration 
University of Kentucky 


cific pattern can be prescribed for all 
communities. Where similar 


affiliation should be secured to avoid 
duplication of effort. 


Work of the Local Council 


To keep alive and to function, each local 
council must have some definite objectives. 
It must try to find the solutions to some 
specific problems. Before it does any- 
thing else the local council should discover 
what the major problems facing the 
schools are, both locally and on a state- 
wide basis. It should be kept in mind that 
citizens are primarily interested in prob- 
lems within their own schools. Many of 
these problems, of course, have their roots 
in state conditions; some, however, do not. 
One question both the professional and 
groups should probably try to find the 
answer to is, what kind of a school do we 
want for our children? Another is, how 
can we help improve our schools? Such 
problems lead into numerous subordinate 
problems such as, what kind of schools 
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do we now have? and, what are we now 
doing to improve our schools? There is 
no end to the problems which might be 
studied. Below are listed a few which 
might prove stimulating. 


1. How many pupils in our school dis- 
trict are not attending school regularly? 
How do these facts for our district com- 
pare with those of other similar districts? 
How do these facts compare with those for 
the state and the nation? 


2. What are the causes of non-attend- 
ance and of irregular attendance? 


3. How many children in our district are 
enrolled in high school? How many should 
be enrolled? Why are not more enrolled? 


4. How does the number enrolled in the 
first, second, and third grades compare 
with the enrollments in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades? Why the difference? 


5. How many pupils quit school before 
completing the elementary grades? How 
many quit before completing high school? 
What are the causes of these drop-outs? 
What do the pupils do after quitting 
school? What do pupils do after gradu- 
ating from high school? How many of 
them go on to college? 


6. Is the curriculum so adjusted and 
sufficiently broad to be of maximum serv- 
ice to the high school graduates who do 
not go to college, as well as to those who 
do go to college? 


7. How do the pupils of our schools 
compare in achievement with state and 
national norms? 


8. Is there a sufficient number of schools, 
classrooms, and teachers for the number 
of pupils? How does our pupil-teacher 
ratio compare with other schools? other 
districts? state and national averages? 


9. Are the buildings and classrooms of 
our schools properly constructed and ade- 
quately equipped for effective educational 
programs? 


10. How well are our teachers paid as 
compared with those of other Kentucky 
districts? those of other states? Are sal- 
aries sufficient to secure good teachers for 
all of our schools? 


11. What is the per-child value of ‘the 
library, supplementary books, and _ teach- 
ing materials? Are these adequate for a 
good school program for our children? 
How do our schools compare with other 
Kentucky districts with respect to this type 
of educational service? 


12. How well are teachers of our dis- 
trict prepared? Are all of our teachers 
sufficiently prepared to direct child learn- 
ing activities satisfactorilyy How do our 
teachers compare with those of other dis- 
tricts in Kentucky and with the nation with 
respect to preparation for teaching? Are 
Kentucky standards high enough? Are our 
standards high enough? 


13. Are extra-curricular activities ade- 
quately provided? Are they sufficient in 
number and kind to meet the needs of all 
our children? Are they properly super- 
vised and controlled so as to contribute to 
the development of desirable habits, at- 
titudes, and skills? 


14. Is there close co-operation between 
the school and the home? What can we 
as parents do to improve home-school re- 
lationships? What can we as teachers do 
to improve these relationships?“ 

15. Is our school district of sufficient 
size to provide economically an adequate 
educational program for all of the children 
of the district? 


16. What is the annual cost of our 
schools per child on the basis of census, 
attendance, membership? How do these 
costs compare with state and national aver- 
ages? Are we paying enough to buy good 
educational opportunities for our children? 


17. What is the situation in our schools 
with respect to health and sanitation con- 
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ditions? Is there anything we can do to 
improve the conditions? 

18. Is our transportation system satis- 
factory? Are facts available for a better 
understanding of the transportation prob- 
lem? 

19. What factors have contributed to the 
increased cost of education in our dis- 
trict? 

20. What are the sources of revenue for 
school support? What are some possible 
sources? local, state, national? 

21. How can we improve the adminis- 
trative and organizational efficiency of our 
school system? 

22. What resources do we have within 
the community which can be utilized to 

a. Enrich the school program? 

b. Broaden the scope of school services 

to the community? 

c. Supplement the work of the school? 

d. Help interpret the purposes of the 

needs of the schools to the people? 

How can we best utilize these resources? 

The above are only a few suggestions of 
problems which may be of interest to the 
local council. It is important to select the 
problems carefully and not to attempt too 
many at once. 


Policies Which Should Be Recognized 

The Kentucky Council for Education be- 
lieves that certain basic principles should 
be clearly recognized in the organization 
and work of local councils. 

1. The local school board has the legal 
responsibility for the schools. A citizens 
council serves in an advisory capacity. The 
citizens council provides an opportunity 
for healthy community participation in 
studying educational problems and making 
recommendations. 

2. The public schools are the concern of 
the entire community. The citizens coun- 
cil should be representative of the entire 
community and should not be dominated 
by any organization, group, or clique. 
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3. The methods of the citizens council 
shoyld be examples of good democratic 
action. People should express their convic. 
tions and secure changes through elec. 
tions, balloting, and legally constituted 
agencies. 

4. Before taking action concerning a 
local school problem the members of any 
citizens council will want to ask them. 
selves such questions as: 

a. Do we have sufficient facts on the 
problem to be confident that the pro- 
posal is sound? 

b. Have we carefully evaluated the ef- 
fects of the proposal with regard to 
neighboring communities, and _ state 
and local governmental factors? 

c. Does the proposal include the whole} 
community, or does it benefit some 
children at the expense of others? 

d. Does the proposal consider primarily 
the best interests of the children? 





General Motors President 
Is A.A.S.A. Speaker 


Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors Corporation, has accepted an in- 
vitation to address the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators,’ to be held Febru- 
ary 17-22. President Umphrey Lee of 
Southern Methodist University will make 
the vesper address, and Temple University 
A Cappella Choir will provide the music 
on the Sunday afternoon vesper program. | 


About fifty organizations will meet in | 
connection with the A.A.S.A. convention. 
Among them are the National School 
Boards Association and the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, both meeting February 15-17. The 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion is planning a special program for Sat- 
urday night, February 17, celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary. 
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Life Has a Song to Sing 
Life has a song to sing— 

Of happiness. 

Life has a gift to bring— 

Enchanting! 

Life can be full and free— 

Romantic! 

Life offers much to me— 

Accept it? 

Of ideals solid, my Nation, 


» Deep rooted. 





Now and since time of creation 
There’s tumult— 


| Tumult within and without 


My country; 

And my soul issues a shout 

Of freedom! 

For I have a song to sing— 

Life gave it! 

Through time let its melody ring 
Sincerely. 

Life’s song is of love, understanding— 
Is it yours? 

Tolerate, give your best, be commanding 
In a crisis. 





° 


Mary SANDERS McKEETHAN 


Member of Music Department 
Maysville City Schools 


Life has a song to sing— 
Can you hear it? 
Tune your heart for this thing— 


Omnipotent. 
Paternity, 
Maternity, 
Fraternity, 
Eternity. 


GOD GRANT IT! 


Kentucky Choral-Vocal Clinic, Louisville, January 11-13 


The Kentucky State Choral-Vocal Clinic 
for this school year will be held by the 
University of Louisville on its Belknap 
Campus on January 11-13, 1951. This 
clinic is jointly sponsored by the Kentucky 
Music Educators Association (the music 
section of K.E.A.) and the Kentucky 
Choral-Vocal Association. 

Guest conductor and lecturer at the 
clinic, Miss Laura Bryant, supervisor of 
music, Ithaca, New York, is considered to 
be one of the outstanding authorities on 
teacher training, as well as in the teaching 
of sight-reading, in the treble voice, and 
in the training of high school choruses. 


Of special interest to school administra- 
tors will be a session on Saturday morn- 
ing, January 13, 10:00-12:00, at which 
Miss Bryant will read her paper on teacher 
training that created much: interest at a 
national meeting this spring and then the 
paper and the subject will be discussed 
by a roundtable of administrators from 
elementary schools, secondary schools, col- 
leges, and the Department of Education. 

The clinic opens on Thursday night, 
January 11, with a concert, and closes Sat- 
urday, January 13 at 5:00. Address in- 
quiries to Ernest Lyon, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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Production Of 


STRATEGIC VISUAL AIDS 


In Mathematics Instruction 


MATHEMATICs is of its own abstract nature 
a subject in which hundreds of students 
are, slowly but surely, lost from classes 
due to the fact that teachers fail to assist 
in visualization of the required concepts 
at the right time, and the consequent “fog” 
becomes steadily heavier from that. mo- 
ment onward. Eventually the pupil ab- 
sents himself entirely from such classes, 
either by request or of his own accord. 


This mortality begins as mass produc- 
tion usually in the ninth-grade algebra 
class, continues through plane geometry, 
and the few survivors find their way into 
eleventh-grade algebra, then solid geom- 
etry and trigonometry. The ratio of math 
students in the average high school would 
read numerically about 42 entering the 
algebra sections, 18 in geometry, 11 in 
advanced algebra, and a class of 8 or 9 
of the original number choose to complete 
the four-year offering of mathematics. 


During this process, teachers have failed, 
scores of times, to convert abstractions into 
actual experiences and learning situations. 
This is a serious indictment against teach- 
ers and their teaching methods in the 


‘secondary schools and early college mathe- 


matics courses, since the actual produc- 
tion of visual aids, to remove many of 
these difficulties, is possible in every such 
situation. 

Beginning with algebra, the innumerable 
mistakes in addition, subtraction, and mul- 
tiplication could be reduced to a minimum 
by a thorough understanding of the con- 
cept of positive and negative numbers by 
a thorough study of two instruments, the 


C. PERRY MARTIN 





MR. MARTIN is an instructor in mathe- 
matics at the Northern Center of the 
University of Kentucky, Covington, Ken- 
tucky. He is a graduate of the University 
of Indiana with both the A.B. and M.S. 
degrees and is now a candidate for the 
doctor’s degree. His teaching experience 
includes two years at Norman, Indiana, 
five years in the Harlan, Kentucky, 
schools and three years in his present 
position. In addition, he has served as 
physics instructor at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute for one year and at Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama, for two 
summer sessions. 


Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers. 


‘ A good demonstration of the freezing tem- 


perature of water and its boiling points 
will motivate a class discussion which will 
initiate lasting meaning and lead to 
many, many questions, with which the 
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young mind ‘is always filled until bridled 
by the necessity of quiet, such as “What 
is the coldest temperature ever recorded?” 
and “Will the two thermometers ever have 
the same readings?” Such questions, left 
with the class for a day or so will produce 
heated discussions and result in much “re- 
search” on the part of the pupils. A solu- 
tion shown by the teacher will do much 
to convince an entire class of the usa- 
bility of algebra. No teacher should ever 
neglect this opportunity, for present-day 
youth are very practical minded, much 
more so than they are often given credit 
for being. This factor is alsg very es- 
sential to beginners in any field. How 
much of your own activity and interest is 
motivated by this very factor? 


More simple than this even, for the 
laws of addition and subtraction, is the 
preparation of two sliding scales numbered 
from zero to the left and right (left, being 
marked negatively) and used as a slide 
ruler and resulting in the fixation and un- 
derstanding of these laws in the minds 
of the student as volumes of verbalizing 
will fail to do. 

In the laws of multiplication, a lever 
borrowed from the physics laboratory, 
will visualize these laws when negative 
products become counterclockwise rota- 
tion, and positive, clockwise. 

Such clarifications, at crucial points in 
subject matter, pay high dividends to the 
future study of physics and mathematics, 





especially, but apply to the teaching of 
any subject material. This one factor may 
be the deciding one which causes a boy 








to’ become a skilled electrician or me- 
chanic instead of dropping from school; 
or little Susie, a trained nurse or dietitian 
instead of succumbing to the glamour of 
“puppy love” which threw the halo above 
the curly locks of the boy just mentioned 
who departed and found solace in Susan’s 
adoration. How much difference would an 
understanding of basic fundamentals have 
made in these lives resulting in greater 
capacities for living and serving? 


In successfully teaching geometry, a 
teacher must be quick to co-ordinate a 
pupil's eyes, ears, and hands, for few there 
are indeed who can without the aid of 
much concrete assistance visualize draw- 
ings and geometric forms! Red, indeed, 
would be many a teacher’s face were he 
or she forced to recall, at one time, all 
the concepts which have become really 
clarified to him or her after attempted 
teachings to others! That which he now 
demands of his own students and his own 
understanding at that particular grade 
level are two entirely different things! 


The production of these aids to visuali- 
zation is a MUST for every efficient teach- 
er. Models of everything possible in 
geometry repays richly in pupil learning. 
If achievement tests are used at the close 
of the course, definite proof will be had 
of this fact. 
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JOSEPH C. CANTRELL 
Valley Station, Kentucky 


is the new president of the Fifth District 
Education Association. A graduate of 
Western Kentucky State College, Mr. 
Cantrell has had four years of experi- 
ence as teacher and coach at Bedford, 
Kentucky, and three and one-half years 
of service in the United States Navy. 
Since February, 1946, he has been teach- 
er and coach at Valley High School in 
Jefferson County. Mr. Cantrell is in the 
Naval Reserve with the rank of lieutenant 
senior grade. 


In times past, there was a period when 
this method of teaching mathematics was 
known as the laboratory method and much 
ado was made of that naming. No teacher 
then hesitated to use toothpicks, wooden 
applicators, venetian slat sections, steel 
strappings, cardboard, florist’s wire, steel 
wire circles, plywood, sheet metal, brass 
strips and bars, balsa wood, glass plate, 
soap, clay, plaster of Paris, plastic sheets, 
and plastic molds for modeling. But all 
this took time and work, so almost all 
teachers drifted back into the seatwork 
and homework method of teaching. 

The production, in recent years, of films 
on the subjects of congruence, areas, simi- 
larity, and other such subjects has shown 


teachers we must return to the produc. 
tion of such forms of visualization of geo- 
metric facts and relationships, and much 
of this can be done by the students them- 
selves. 

Construction paper model cut-outs, col- 
ored chalk designs, blackboard work with 
chalk compasses, protractors, and 30-60- 
90 degree triangles will bring almost every 
class through the first twelve weeks work 
with amazing success and understanding 
and with minimum mortality rate. 

The study of raised figures and their 
production should be begun in plane ge- 
ometry, for to students of the tenth grade 
it has a strong appeal, and this application 
of vocational guidance will certainly justify 
the time spent. In solid geometry this 
study will be continued for the study of 
the cube, tetrahedron, octahedron, icosahe- 
dron, and dodecahedron (See slide of the 
Canto-cube). Fortunately for many teach- 
ers, these pictures are usually given in the 
text! How much a pupil has missed who 
has not produced these in raised figures 
from construction paper, or other such 
materials. How much pay does a teacher 
deserve who never assists and motivates 
the production of these aids at the time 
when the pupil's need is greatest? 

The study of areas congruence, areas, 
and similarity can be so much simplified 
by the use of a pantograph, parallel rulers, 
carpenter’s square, and bisection of alti- 
tudes of construction paper models. This 
is certainly a different experience to “little 
Johnny” than trying to understand the 
written algebraic proof of A—Y%ab when he 
barely understood the algebraic process 
involved in the first place! Neither does 
the contrast between his Uncle Snafu’s 
hourly wage as a carpenter and yours as 
a schoolteacher look so justifiable, a couple 
of years later, when he learns from Uncle 
Snafu how he does all those things he can 
do with a carpenter's square. If the in- 
struments mentioned are not available, 
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there are boys in every class who can make 
them, or borrow them, from the shop if 
he is given a sketch of what the instru- 
ments are like and told how they are 
operated! 

In the proof of the Pythagorean The- 
orem, many teachers, realizing its im- 
portance in future work, make it a MUST 
to their classes and, as a consequence, 
its proof has been memorized by scores 
of pupils, to be handed back in mutilated 
form when the zero hour befell them. At 
least four easily constructed models are 
possible which will enable the pupil actu- 
ally to learn and retain the facts and rela- 
tionships involved in this important propo- 
sition. How much greater will be the 
amount of understanding and recall when 
he needs this understanding in solid ge- 
ometry and trig? How different from the 
mere memorization of a series of facts 
which he will “little note nor long remem- 
ber”! (See series of slides on Pythagorean 
Theorem.) Faulty mastery of any major 
area such as this results in the same frus- 
tration and inhibition in a child that we 
have seen demonstrated in animal learning 
when the situations become too complex 
for the animal reacting. So, we as teachers 
add pressure to increase that frustration 
instéad of assisting in the production of 
aids which will simplify and give meaning 
to the whole experience and enrich its 
scope at the same time! . 

In the study of loci, a force board made 
of multiple holes in plywood and supplied 
with golf-tee pegs surrounded and by- 
passed with colored strings or rubber 
bands, will demonstrate almost any state- 
ment of loci in plane geometry. When 
these situations become more complicated 
as in the study of parabolas, ellipses, and 


lines of simultaneous equations in ad- . 


vanced algebra, this device may be used 
together with such visual aids as models 
and prepared slides. (See slides of para- 
bola, ellipse, and hyperbola.) 





VERNE P. HORNE 


Paintsville, Kentucky 


was named president of the E.K.E.A. at 
its convention in Ashland on November 
9 and 10, 1950. Mr. Horne has had 
twenty-five years of experience as teacher 
and principal in the Van Lear and John- 
son County schools and since January, 
1944, has served as superintendent of 
the Johnson County schools. A graduate 
of the University of Kentucky with A.B. 
degree, Mr. Horne has also completed an 
additional year of graduate work at the 
University of Cincinnati. 


One such well prepared model will suf- 
fice for demonstrating loci, showing all 
properties such as foci, vertices, excluded 
areas, common areas, and limits, as no 
rough blackboard sketching will do. These 
rough sketches also often give highly er- 
roneous ideas and, otherwise, are very 
time-consuming for the class to wait upon. 
Here again teachers should remember that 
in every such class sit pupils with I.Q.’s 
equal to that of the teacher, and some with 
artistic ability far in excess of that of the 
teacher. A few demonstrations of visual 
aids produced by former students will lead 
to the production of more and better from 
the present class. 
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In solid geometry, especially, the third 
dimension must be visualized or we must 
pass from that abstraction of “no thick- 
ness” we so ardently taught in the tenth 
grade, to the third dimension needed here. 
The stereoscopes and stereographs of sol- 
ids are seldom ever used in the present- 
day classroom. Yet the stereoscope is an 
instrument of very low cost and many of 
the stereographs can be prepared by the 
pupils and teacher. Others may be pur- 
chased at very low cost. The present-day 
return to the stereoscopic effect produced 
by polaroid effects indicates the import- 
ance of this third dimensional device. 

Models of the various solids and their 
cross sections needed for demonstration in 
geometry can be made in any band-saw 


containing shop and the sections to be em- 
phasized enameled or brightly painted by 
the students. 

While merely mentioning the possibil- 
ities of production and utilization of these 
visual aids for the strategic difficulties in 
mathematics cannot demonstrate their ef- 
fectiveness when produced and used, yet 
all the aids assist immeasureably in ithe 
learning situation. The materials required 
for construction are easily available, the 
students will gain much from participating 
in their production, the finished products 
will assist in communicating the desired 
concepts, and their use will shorten the 
learning time. Therefore, their produc- 
tion and utilization is mandatory for those 
who desire to teach most effectively. 


News Charts for the 


Primary Grades 


OFTEN IN OUR ENTHUSIASM to teach chil- 
dren the language arts, we forget that the 
first step to good teaching is adequate 
motivation. Teachers who fail to provide 
motivation or those who do not see the 
necessity for it will often let drill and repe- 
tition stand-by methods become their rou- 
tine classroom techniques. The purpose 
of this paper is to tell how pupils in the 
primary grades can find much pleasure in 
learning the language art skills by writing 
group news stories for the elementary 
school paper. 

Last year we decided that the best gen- 
eral activity an elementary school could 
have to promote the language arts would 
be a school paper. This has been very 
successful, but for some reason we did not 
take full advantage of the opportunity 
offered by this project to motivate the 


KYLE McDOWELL 


Dependent School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


language arts in the primary grades. To 
correct this oversight we worked out a 
correlated program which has many pos- 
sibilities. This program is based upon a 
wider use of the experience charts. 

A section of the school paper, The 
Eaglet, is set aside each month for reports 
from classes of their most interesting ac- 
tivities. These reports make up most of 
the paper and are read with interest by 
students and parents. But the teacher- 
written news from the primary grades did 
not fulfill the purpose for which the paper 
was organized. Therefore, we have at- 
tempted to make this section of the paper 
more meaningful by using a variation of 
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the experience chart which we call the 
News Chart. 

News Charts make interesting reading 
material. They are written by the children 
and the teacher as they talk about some 
news event taking place in the classroom. 
The teacher prints the best of this con- 
versation upon the blackboard. She some- 
times substitutes more appropriate words 
and discusses these changes with the chil- 
dren. When the story is completed, the 
children read the completed article to see 
if it accurately tells about their class ac- 
tivities. Most children: like to read the 
chart orally for a child’s favorite reading 
is about himself. 

After the News Chart has been printed 
on the blackboard, the children become 
reporters and copy the chart. The child 
showing the most improvement in writing 
is selected to send his copy to the editor 
of The Eaglet for publication. But this 
doesn’t end the use of the News Chart. 

The children’s news of their activities 
is always interesting “copy” and attracts 
a great deal of attention when published. 
For example when Kenny in one of the 
second grades performed his experiment, 
the children sent in the following report: 


KENNY’S EXPERIMENT 


Kenny was going to show us how air can push 
an egg into a milk bottle. He put a lighted piece 
of paper into the bottle. Some of the air in the 
bottle escaped. Thump! The egg fell in! 

Then, we could not get the egg out of the 
bottle. Kenny huffed and puffed, but he could 
not get enough air in the bottle to push out the 
egg. 

So Sidney huffed and puffed. His face got as 
red as a cherry. Thump again! Out came the 
egg. We were all so surprised. We could hardly 
believe our eyes. 


Another second grade took an excursion 
to the airport and sent in this observation: 


OUR TRIP TO THE AIRPORT 


Friday we went to the airport. 
We saw the hangar. 
We saw all the planes. 


We saw big transports and trainer planes. 
We liked the inside of the planes. 
We liked the parachutes. 


After the children have completed their 
news items, and copied them, the teacher 
prints the news on chart paper. If she has 
an appropriate picture, she pastes it on the 
chart, or better still, she selects the best 
illustration made by the children to illus- 
trate the News Chart. This chart is dis- 
played prominently in the room so the 
children can read it over frequently. 


When the’ primary activities are printed 
in The Eaglet, an attempt is made to make 
this section as legible as possible by 
double spacing, by illustrating, and by 
making a clear stencil. When the paper 
is distributed, the children find reading 
their news and news from other classes 
very exciting. This last phase might be 
called the review stage. 


A regular elementary school paper is not 
necessary to carry out the News Chart pro- 
gram. The teacher can collect the class 
news charts, print them and hektograph 
them for her class. Also, the children can 
copy the charts and make a news booklet 
of them. But however printed, you will 
find this project an excellent self-motivat- 
ing language arts activity that provides 
printed material in which the children are 
interested. 





When the Taylorsville High School band 
played at Standiford Field to welcome 
Victor Mature to the state American Le- 
gion convention last summer a Fox Movie- 
tone picture was made. As a result of a 
showing of this picture in Piqua, Ohio, the 
band was invited to play for the annual 
corn festival in that city, and in competi- 
tion with more than thirty high school 
bands from throughout the country, the 
Taylorsville band ranked in the upper 
ten. 
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KENTUCKY STORIES 


City of the Flags, by Clark McMeekin. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, $2. Two Louisville wom- 
en, Dorothy Park Clark and Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin, have collaborated to produce seven 
historical novels, all of which represent certain 
phases of Kentucky history and most of which 
deal with Louisville. The latest concerns Louis- 
ville in 1861, when families and close friends 
were divided in their loyalties. Protagonist of 
the novel is a young and attractive widow, Mur- 
ray Andrews, who returns to her native city to 
become embroiled immediately in those conflicts. 
She sets about to solve the mystery concerning 
her stepfather; at the same time she has some 
personal difficulties in choosing between two 
brothers whose sympathies are divided. The most 
interesting portions are those which deal with 
the life and customs of the time: what the people 
eat and wear, their recreation, the problems of 
the day, and the manner of speaking and acting. 
There are numerous characters, some of which 
are boldly drawn and others merely sketched in. 

Louisville Saturday, by Margaret Long. Ran- 
dom House, $2.75. Louisville in wartime is now 
a familiar picture to many who will read this 
book, and that familiarity makes of this a mem- 
orable book. The story begins with a vivid 
description of a parade on a Saturday in October, 
1942. Eleven women were present to view the 
display of the Armored Force; such a sight 
meant different things to all of them. Louisville 
Saturday is an account of these eleven women. 
It is remarkable that the author has managed to 
make such fully dimensioned characters of all of 
them in such small space; that they represent 
all possible levels of society makes the compos- 
ite view more outstanding. The unpleasantries 
that may offend some readers arise from the 
author’s efforts to be realistic in her presentation. 

Clearing in the Sky, by Jesse Stuart. McGraw- 
Hill, $3.50. The large numbers of publications 
by Jesse Stuart have made him well known and 
popular and have established definite writing 
characteristics for him. Among the best of these 
books is his latest, a collection of twenty-one 











K LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


short stories, most of which have: appeared in a 
variety of magazines. An analysis of these tales 
reveals that they may be placed into rather secure 
categories insofar as subject and purpose are 
concerned. Mountain customs are the motivating 
force of “When Mountain Men Make Peace,” 
“Testimony of Trees,” “Evidence is High Proof,” 
and “Old Gore.” Humor is outstanding in “The 
Champion,” “Competition at Slush Creek,” and 


“Battle With the Bees”; character analysis is the | 
outstanding feature of “Clearing in the Sky,” | 


“The Slipover Sweater,” “The Anglo-Saxons of 


Auxierville,” and “Old Gore.” Mountain politics § 


provides the stimulus for “Thirty-two Votes Be- 


fore Breakfast,” “Road Number One,” and “Gov- | 


ernor Warburton’s Right-Hand Man.” The vol- 


ume has been handsomely illustrated with wood- | 


cuts by Stanley Rice. 


NEW NOVELS 


Reunion at Chattanooga, by Alfred Leland . 
Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75. Dr. Crabb, a for- [ 


mer Kentucky teacher, has contributed quite a 


store of sentimental, romantic novels of the South, | 
most of which deal directly with the Civil War 
period. The newest, and one of the best, has i 
Chattanooga for its setting, and the time is 1876- ' 
°90. Returning Yankees and settled Southerners [ 


become united through a series of adventures, 
motivated chiefly by Grandma Blevins, Dr. 
Crabb’s most forceful character creation to date. 
Reading this book is a quietly pleasant experi- 
ence. 

Lost Homecoming, by Harry H. Kroll. Coward- 
McCann, $3. The other novels of this author 
have impressed a large number of readers; his 
latest is one of the most forceful that he has 
done, and it should prove popular. It is the 
story of Darie who returned to the Cottontown 
setting of his birth on the occasion of the world 
premiere of a movie made from his best-selling 
novel. A very vivid picture is given of the prob- 
lem of class distinction in the South and of a 
man’s endeavor to bridge the gap. 


The Disenchanted, by Budd Schulberg. Ran- 


dom House, $3.50. Obviously based upon the 
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fabulous literary career of F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
this novel is outstanding for its evocation of the 
Golden Age—the Twenties. In telling the story 
of a decadent author, Manley Halliday, Schul- 
berg has presented a detailed panoramic view 
of America in the 1920’s and ’80’s and a char- 
acter portrayal that is sharp, vivid, and com- 
plete. 

The Infinite Woman, by Edison Marshall. 
Farrar, Straus, $3. Lola Montez furnishes the 
stimulation for this novel of the Victorian era. 
It is the story of a woman born in Ireland, who 
became a countess by virtue of her own ambi- 
tion. A very colorful background remains out- 
standing. 

One Big Family, by Garth Hale. Dutton, $3. 
Family problems have somehow seemed very 
entertaining for readers of light fiction; by that 
count, here is one guaranteed to please. It is 
the story of how three generations under one 
roof managed to live and to solve their own prob- 
lems. The author’s understanding of people 
makes the book worth while. 


“OF CABBAGES AND KINGS” 

Automotive Electrical Equipment, by Wm. H. 
Crouse. McGraw-Hill, $3.20. A practical and 
modernized text on the operation, theory, and 
servicing of equipment, with many helpful illus- 
trations and questions. 

Second-year French, by O’Brien and Lafrance. 
Ginn, $2.80. A revised edition of a popular, 
up-to-date text. 

Servicing and Maintaining Farm Tractors, by 
Johnson and Hollenberg. McGraw-Hill, $3. A 
complete and well illustrated text for students 
of farm-training. 

New Handbook of Music History, by Hans 
Rosenwald. Wilcox and Follett, $2.50. A thor- 
oughly up-to-date handbook of music history from 
the ancients up to modern times. Attractively 
illustrated and presented. 


Square Dances of Today and How to Teach 
and Call Them, by Richard Kraus. Barnes, $3. 
Recreation leaders will welcome with open arms 
this manual on one of today’s most popular pas- 
times. It is complete in every detail. 

The Autobiography and Journals of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon; The Essays of Robert Louis 
Stevenson; The Old Curiosity Shop, by Charles 
Dickens; Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray; The 
Three Musketeers, by Alexandre Dumas; and Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (and other stories), by R. 
L. Stevenson. Coward-McCann, $2 each. These 
new editions of the Macdonald Illustrated Classics 
will arouse the enthusiasm of all book lovers and 
will make wonderful additions to all libraries. 


They are beautifully bound, have original illus- 
trations, and a bargain at the price. 

Everyday Machines and How They Work, by 
Herman Schneider. McGraw-Hill, $2.50. De- 
signed primarily for younger readers, Mom and 
Dad will enjoy as well this book which “ex- 
plains in informal and interesting language the 
workings of all kinds of household machines and 
devices that make life easier and more fun for 
us.” Cleverly explained and pictured. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Jamestown Adventure, by Olga W. Hall-Quest. 
Dutton, $2.50, The story of Jamestown and its 
colorful characters has long been a favorite with 
young students of history. Junior high boys and 
girls will find this account much to their liking. 
Characters are familiar ones, such as John Smith, 
Powhatan, Pocahontas, and John Rolfe. The 
climax is the meeting of the first representative 
assembly on July 30, 1619. 

Duff, the Story of a Bear, by William M. 
Rush. Longmans, Green, $2.25. This account 
of the life and activities of a black bear in the 
Rocky Mountains has as its background a goodly 
store of authentic woods and animal lore. There 
are descriptive passages of the land and wildlife 
which are beautifully written and which impart 
significant facts. 

Saturday’s Child, by Charlie May Simon. Dut- 
ton, $2.50. Older girls especially will delight in 
this story which has as its place setting Memphis, 
Tennessee, in 1878. It is the story of an 18-year- 
old girl who abandons a career in society to do 
nursing during a yellow fever epidemic. Ro- 
mance with a young doctor is only one of the 
interesting phases. 

Spring Comes Riding, by Betty Cavanna. 
Westminster, $2.50. Another one for older girls 
is this one of Meg Sanderson, 16 years old, and, 
acgording to her own standards, not able to fit 
into the proper groove. A last-minute opportun- 
ity to attend a hop at Annapolis gives her the 
chance she has been waiting for. How she made 
the most of that opportunity provides entertain- 
ment of very high caliber. 

Hot Rod, by Henry G. Felsen. Dutton, $2. 
Every high school library needs at least one 
copy of this book, and parents of teen-agers will 
want to make it required reading. It is the story 
of Bud Crayne whose motto was “Speed will get 
you anywhere; brakes are only for sissies.” How 
Bud learns. his lesson and alters his philosophy 
carries an impact that will long be remembered. 
Here is a rare instance in which the force of 
the lesson is paralleled by the interest of the 
narrative. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A: Re-evaluation of 





OUR GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


WHAT SHALL WE bo with the habitual 
troublemaker in the classroom? We have 
tried all seeming methods and procedures. 
Is there any little bag of tricks left? 


Passing of the Special Class 
Detention Room 


In the not too distant past we had 
“special classes.” These classes were com- 
posed of pupils who were so maladjusted 
socially that they were isolated from reg- 
ular classes and placed in “special” classes 
at certain schools. It was found that this 
type of class was not well suited to either 
the teacher or the pupils. The child’s con- 
cept of this type of treatment took the form 
of dread because of the limits placed upon 
his actions and activities. The emphases 
were inhibitive rather than expressive. The 
children were told what they could not do 
rather than what they could do. It was 
more of a totalitarian set up than an 
example of democratic procedure. The 
child of today meets naturally too many 
inhibiting factors without our going out 
of our way to add more. A few of these 
are toilet habits, regular hours, eating hab- 
its, and game rules. If we add more than 
those naturally encountered, we are only 
producing tensions which are likely io 
produce frustrations which in turn can 
lead to neuroses. We are glad, therefore, 
that the “special room” has gone. We 
are also glad, for the same reason, that 
detention rooms have disappeared from 
progressive schools. 


Tensions Produce Socially 
Unacceptable Behavior 


Teachers, principals, and guidance per- 
sonnel can learn a lesson from observing 
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COY ADAMS, JR. 


Teacher 
Fern Creek High School 
Jefferson County 


a pressure cooker. When just the proper 
amount of steam is generated there is no 
noise from the vessel, but let the pressure 
become abnormally high and the “pop 
off” valve is opened and noise is produced. 
So it is with children. The child becomes 
a problem when he is subjected to more 
pressure and restraint than he, as a par- 
ticular individual, can withstand. When 
this happens, to prevent neurosis, he opens 
his “pop off” valve, and socially unaccept- 
able conduct results. It is our problem 
as educators to see that this socially un- 
acceptable behavior is channeled into 
socially acceptable conduct. 


Present Role of Guidance Counselor 


To help promote acceptable conduct in 
school, educators have established guid- 
ance counselors. The trouble is, though, 
that too often the guidance counselor finds 
himself cast in a dual role—that of “school 
chief of police” and that of vocational and 
educational adviser. In many instances, 
the emphasis is on police work, and the 
counselor's contacts with pupils are largely 
with habitual offenders of law and order. 
The fact that these pupils are consistent 
in their anti-social behavior should lead us 
to assume that somewhere in their en- 
vironment there exists inhibitive factors of 
psychological growth. If we are to salvage 
the child for the good of society, these 
factors must be drawn out and dealt with 
on an emotional basis rather than on an 
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intellectual basis. In the past we have 
scolded and threatened on a verbal level, 
but we have overlooked the fact that the 
problem child operates most of the time 
on an emotional basis. If the child cannot, 
or is prevented from, expressing pent-up 
emotions verbally, he is, in our present 
system, placed outside the sphere of guid- 
ance. We do not possess the proper tools 
to aid the unfortunate erring one. 


Expressive Therapy and Guidance 


If we do not have the proper tools, how 
may we get the needed kit? Let us view 
psychology from the particular field of 
play therapy. Play therapy is a treatment 
where the child is encouraged to express 
his emotions in any way he feels secure. 
Play situations are introduced in such a 
way as to give the child every opportunity 
to ventilate his thought process, to ex- 
press -his hostilities, to alleviate his guilt 
feelings, and to become desensitized to 
his unsocial attitudes by constant repeti- 
tion. The clinician has chances to intro- 
duce suggestions which help the child 
solve past problems and direct future 
thinking. Play material such as toys, clay, 
and paints are used extensively for both 
diagnostic and treatment purposes. Thus, 
the child while expressing himself emo- 
tionally is indirectly, through the efforts 
of the clinician, introduced to the limits 
his society places on behavior. Through 
this process the child’s emotions are chan- 
neled and directed on a series of levels 
until he has grown emotionally to the 
point where he can be treated on the 
verbal level. Case work in this field points 
to many examples where expressive ther- 
apy reduces anti-social behavior of chil- 
dren of all ages. 


For example, take Tommy, age 13, who 
has a record of anti-social behavior since 
grade school. His teachers believe that 
“he could do better work if he only would 
try.” Psychometric examination places him 


“dull normal.” He has been a permanent 
fixture in the principal’s office and a steady 
customer of the guidance counselor. A 
new program is started, Tommy instead of 
being scolded, is encouraged to finger 
paint, work with clay, beat on a tub as 
loudly as he can, shout, tear up paper 
and break pencils or generally do the 
things that he would have to lie awake 
nights to dream up. This freedom would 
come as a surprise to him. The therapist 
would take advantage of this surprise for 
the child to relate what has transpired to 
his past experience, and would then in- 
troduce indirectly basic therapeutic pro- 
cedure. The number of limits would in- 
crease as the child is able to adjust emo- 
tionally to these limits and to make them 
a part of his value system. After ihis 
non-verbal expression takes place, rapport 
is gained and verbal expression takes the 
place of physical expression. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it is seen that expression 
through media which give vent to pent- 
up emotions are practical in light of the 
child’s inability to express himself verbally. 
Through physical media the child himself 
acts as stimulus rather than guidance 
counselor or play therapist. 





The Schools and the Public is the general 
theme of this year’s public speaking con- 
test sponsored by the University of Ken- 
tucky through its Department of Extension 
in co-operation with the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. State prizes amounting 
to $50 for first place, $30 for second, and 
$20-for third will be awarded by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. Teachers 
and others who are interested in this con- 
test should write Mr. Louis Clifton, Di- 
rector, Department of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky, 
for full particulars. 
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High School Training 
.... FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


THROUGH COURSES IN FIRST AID and home 
nursing, thousands of school boys and 
girls are joining the ranks of all thoughtful 
Americans who are preparing themselves 
for active participation in civil defense. 
Since the very necessary defense of the 
United States not only rests with the mili- 
tary but with every individual, upwards of 
20,000,000 people must be trained in first 
aid in the months to come—and 700,000 
in home nursing. Authorities agree that 
there is no better place to start such train- 
ing than with boys and girls of responsible 
age. 

In a covering letter of the now-famous 
Hopley Report on U. S. Civil Defense 
needs, Mr. Russell Hopley wrote: “In the 
event of a future war, which might come 
to our shores, all of the people, all of the 
facilities, and all of the skills and energies 
of the Nation must be utilized to the full- 
est extent. To successfully carry out this 
program will require the co-operation of 
every man, woman, and child in the Na- 
tion.” 

It is unrealistic in a world in which the 
atom bomb exists, and where nations have 
not been able to resolve their differences, 
not to offer to every American citizen the 
opportunity for learning the techniques 
best calculated to save lives in the event 
of an atomic explosion. Even those areas 
which are not likely targets would, in the 
event of an attack on this country, become 
receiving stations for the wounded and 
sick from bombed-out areas. The majority 
of the injuries of all those who survive any 
such bombing will be those injuries caused 
by flying debris, falling buildings, and 
burns. Therefore, first aid techniques, well 
applied, can be the means of saving nu- 
merous lives. The American Red Cross 


MRS. DAVID R. WILLIAMS 


Assistant Director 
American Junior Red Cross 


has been charged with the responsibility of 
training millions of Americans in first aid. 

Of especial interest to teachers are the 
complete first aid and home nursing 
courses for school boys and girls offered 
by the American Red Cross. Many schools 
find that these courses fit admirably into 
the prescribed curriculum, including such 
classes as home economics, physical edu- 
cation, or science. Three first aid courses 
are available to students in junior and 
senior high schools. The Junior First Aid 
course is for boys and girls in grades 7 to 
9. A second course, Standard First Aid, 
is open to students at least 15 years of 
age or in grades 10 to 12. The Advanced 
First Aid course is open to students in 
grades 11 and 12. Red Cross provides free 
of charge to authorized instructors an in- 
structor’s manual and other teaching ma- 
terials. Instructor training courses can be 
arranged through your Red Cross chapter. 

This training is available to teachers 
without charge. Professional teachers reg- 
ularly employed in colleges and univer- 
sities, and in public, private, and parochial 
school systems are eligible for appoint- 
ments as first aid instructors under the 
following conditions: (1) completion of 
the Standard and Advanced First Aid 
courses; (2) completion of a 3-hour (mini- 
mum) orientation conducted by a Red 
Cross field representative, or a person 
designated by the American Red Cross 
Safety Services. 

Nursing care, in emergency and in con- 
valescence, is another need which has to 
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Students in a Washington, D.C., high school study home nursing. The course is offered as a 


part of the school’s Junior Red Cross program. 


be met by Americans of all ages, in every- 
day life and most certainly in time of na- 
tional disaster. The American Red Cross 
offers Home Care of the Sick to both boys 
and girls who are 14 years of age or over. 
The course has been arranged and tested 
by qualified educators. It may be taught 
as a separate course or integrated with 
school courses such as home making, home 
economics, or health and physical educa- 
tion. It offers students an opportunity to 
practice under expert supervision those 
skills that are most helpful when caring 
for the sick at home. At the same time, 


they learn the reasons for various nursing 


procedures. Certificates are granted after 
successful completion of the course. Home 
Care of the Sick is a 12-hour course and 
can be fitted into the curriculum in 45, 50, 
60, or 120-minute class periods to meet 


the need of the individual school. If the 
students are to receive Red Cross cer- 
tificates the course should be taught by a 
nurse, Or a non-nurse instructor, a teacher 
who is authorized by the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross Nursing Service is usual- 
ly prepared on request to train school per- 
sonnel as instructors. In some cases in- 
structors may be supplied to the schools 
by local Red Cross chapters. Those 
eligible for instructor training include 
registered nurses and non-nurses who have 
had teacher-training experience. A 30-hour 
training course is required before authori- 
zation of a non-nurse or a nurse who has 
not previously taught Red Cross Home 
Nursing courses. 

Any inquiries from schools concerning 
courses or training of school personnel in 

(Continued on page 44) 
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N.O. Kimbler, Secretary 
State 


8. Q. 


4. Q. 








KIMBLERQUIZ 


I retired last year at 
age 60. I feel fine 
and I love children. 
Can I stop my an- 
nuity and return to 
teaching? If not, can 
I substitute? 

A. The answer to both 
questions is “No.” 


1. Q. 


2. Q. I want to retire Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. What 
difference will it 
make in my annuity 
if I teach on or pay 
my dues to July 1, 1951, and retire at that 
time. My salary has always been maximum 
and I am 65. 


Teachers 
Ss 


. Retiring January 1, 1951, your annuity wi!l 


be $769; retiring July 1, 1951, with a full 
year for 1950-51, $816. 


My wife teaches every year and I am un- 
der Social Security since 1937. I am five 
years her senior, but we are both in our 
thirties. We both make the maximum 
contribution. If I retire at age 65 and she 
retires at age 65, what will be our security 
income, estimated of course? 


. From age 65 until her retirement you 


will receive $80 per month; after her re- 
tirement at 65 you will receive $120 per 
month. After her retirement she will re- 
ceive $100 as a retired teacher, total for 
both $220. After your death she will re- 
ceive $100 plus $60—total $160. This is 
maximum benefits in both cases, and is sub- 
ject to reductions for loss of time as an 
employee. 

I see in the newspapers that Social Security 
will pay $150 to a fully insured retired 
person at 65. I cannot, from the infor- 
mation I have, get this amount. Can you 


explain? 


. To receive $150, a retired married man 


fully insured would have to receive $80 for 
himself; $40 for a wife 65 or older, and $30 
for an unmarried dependent child under 
18. Such family combinations may be 
rare. When the child reaches 18, the $30 
is out, and if he loses his wife, the $40 
is out leaving him at $80. This is based 
upon a salary of $3,600 and full-time em- 
ployment from date of membership until 
retirement. 


5. Q. 


10. Q. 


11.Q. 


I have been teaching in Tennessee from 
1946 to 1950, and now I am teaching in 
Kentucky. I want to return the money 
I withdrew and interest, if any, and rein- 
state, my 22 years of service. How do I 
proceed? 


. The Law requires that reinstatement be 


made, if made at all, before one is absent 
three years. 


. I have 26 years of service in Kentucky 


How long will I have to teach in Florida to 
be eligible for an annuity from Kentucky? 


. Teaching in Florida would never qualify 


one for an annuity in Kentucky, or vice 
versa. 


. In my case what difference will one more 


year of service make in my retirement al- 
lowance? I am 65, 30 years of prior and 
9 years of subsequent service, maximum 
salary since 1935. 


. At age 65 July 1, 1950, you were entitled 


to $776; at age 66 July 1, 1951, you will 
be entitled to $842. 


. I taught to 1940 for $75 per month and 


now get $1,200 for 8 months. Will I re- 
ceive any more by teaching another year? 
I am 62. 


. No. 
. I have less than 30 years, but will be 70 


in March. Am I required to retire, or do 
I teach until I have 30 years? What is my 
minimum? 


. You are required to retire July 1, 1951. 


Your minimum is $16 times the number 
of years for which you have credit. 

I was 40 years old in 1948, but they de- 
ducted only 8% for two years. It was 
not my fault. What is my condition? 


. The reserve supporting one’s subsequent 


service is a matter of dollars. If the dollars 
are not in your account and the matching 
fund, the credit is reduced. You have 
credit for eight-tenths of a year for each 
of those years. You may make correction 
personally, 


I am anxious to make unmatched volun- 


tary contributions so as to receive a larger’ 


annuity at 65. How much should I de- 
posit each year to have an annuity of $150 
at retirement. I am 45. 


. At 65 your 18 years of prior service will 


pay you $221; your 29 years of subsequent 
(Continued on page 44) 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW” 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Director Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Little Red Hen—10 min. Color also, Coro- 

net Films 

Pages of the book, with a real red hen, 
three chicks, and the lazy friends drama- 
tize the folk tale as background for pri- 
mary reading. The live actors in the cun- 
ning doll house build vocabulary and moti- 
vate the audience to drawing, reading, or 
telling stories. 


Finger Painting—10 min. Color, Binney & 

Smith through Association Films 

Finger painting, as introduced in this 
country by Ruth Faison Shaw, looks so 
easy, and it almost is, after you've seen 
this film. Basic movements of fingers, 
hands, and arms, push the paint into mar- 
vels of creation and self-discovery, suggest- 
ing the fun when your “world of color has 
no timid limitations.” Young and old are 
invited to explore wherever fancy leads, 
and seeing Miss Shaw’s paintings makes 
you want to begin at once. 


Design: Composition—10 min. 

America Films 

Principles of composition, regarding for- 
mat, space, interest, and balance, are made 
visual through showing famous paintings, 
out-the-window scenes, or arrangements of 
objects. To order and variety the film 
shows ways to add character and feeling, 
so knowledge of composition may increase 
appreciation of the world about us. Upper 
elementary grades and up will gain ideas 
for using lines, shapes, light and shade, 
in pleasing arrangements of their own. 


Young 


Children’s Concert —42 min. 
paedia Britannica Films 
Documents the Ottawa Children’s Con- 

certs, directed by Canadian violinist, Eu- 

gene Kash, as a community experience in 


Encyclo- 


which “we grow as a people and an art 
grows.” Rich in suggestions for teachers, 
the film shows methods of motivation, 
progress from simple, familiar ideas to 
discovery of new knowledge and impres- 
sions, classroom and radio preparation, 
knowing instruments of the orchestra by 
hearing, seeing, and playing them, sug- 
gesting interest in composers and their 
works, and in thé creation of a children’s 
original composition as the season's final 
concert. Rhythm, melody, musical form, 
are related to the parts played by different 
instruments. The movie itself has interest 
for students from upper elementary grades 
up, as well as teachers and civic leaders. 


Scandinavia—15 min. Encyclopaedia Brit- 

annica Films 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark are seen 
through the effects of their geography on 
industries and character of the people, use 
of limited natural resources, importance 
of ship building and international trade, 
standards of living and social pattern. 
Maps show physical features, locate cities 
and farms; graphs simplify statistics on 
population and products. Actual scenes of 
people and places make real the hardy 
folk for junior and senior high social 
studies, as Norwegian Children and Chil- 
dren of Sweden do for younger groups. 


(Films are 16mm. sound, black-and- 
white, ‘‘Classroom-Tested,”’ and may be 
secured from local distributors. For 
those you are unable to locate, send the 
coupon below to Mrs. Pellett.) 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
501 Lincoln 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send informa- 
tion as to where I may secure the following 
films: 


Name ........... cae enki ae ee, 
Subject taught ..... 
School name 


School address 














State 
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Education has a friend 
Of mighty voice in 


ADVERTISING 
.... Spokesman for Better Schools 


No APPLE IS BIG ENOUGH . . . this arresting 
newspaper headline caused a housewife in 
Seattle, a carpenter in New Haven, a bank- 
er in Houston, to read the advertisement 
under the illustrated large apple: 


“As long as we live, we cannot express 
in full our debt to our teachers .. .” 


Almost simultaneously, the same mes- 
sage reached millions of other Americans 
via the many voices of modern advertis- 
ing. Simply, repetitiously, dramatically, 
the story was told to huge audiences. 
Magazines, newspapers, outdoor posters, 
the radio, television, placards in streetcars 
and buses, all echoed appreciation for the 
valiant work of teachers in the face of 
many odds. 

The time was 1948 and the Advertising 
Council, at the request of the United 
States Office of Education and the Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education, had 
marshaled its forces to help solve a crisis 
in American Education. This non-profit 
organization of advertisers, advertising 
agencies, and major advertising media, 
saw education as a vital force in democ- 
racy. And the group believed that the 
advertising techniques so effective in sell- 
ing commercial products and promoting 
other worthy causes—the American Eco- 
nomic System campaign, the fight on tu- 
berculosis, the Community Chests, the Red 
Cross, nurse recruitment, traffic safety, 
forest fire prevention—could arouse the 
public to the true facts concerning the 
nation’s schools. 


HORACE B. POWELL 
Managing Editor 
The Kansas Teacher 


So with a slogan of “Our Teachers Mold 
Our Nation’s Future,” the council set about 
to tell the people of the supreme value 
of education and the threats to it from an 
avalanche of increased enrollments, crowd- 
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As long a we live, we cannot express. who belong in this highly honored 

in full our debt to our teachers. profession. Let's all help to keep our 
‘The knowledge they pass on to us - school standards worthy ot the type of 

their influence on our thinking - actu- 

ally become factors in determining 

what our lives turn out to be. schools mean better communities and 
For the past few years, our teachers a better life for all. 

have worked valiantly im the face of 

many odds - crowded classrooms, long 

hours, shortages of textbooks and sup- 

plies. Today progress is being made 

to correct these conditions - to make 

teaching continually more attractive 

to the specially gifted men and women 


© 


NAME OF SPONSOR 
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ed worn-out buildings, and a shortage of 
teachers. 

in 1949, realizing that the job was not 
yet done, the council renewed its efforts. 
Back of the new program was also the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, a citizens’ group estab- 
lished for the purpose of encouraging the 
formation of community groups to work 
toward improved school conditions. 

Seven years of experience enabled the 
Advertising Council to move quickly. 
Skilled copy writers and artists were avail- 
able through the Benton & Bowles Adver- 
tising Agency, handling the Campaign for 
Better Schools on a volunteer, no-charge 
basis. Felix Coste of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany agreed to act as volunteer co-ordi- 
nator for the project. 


A Flood of Advertising 


Soon were produced advertising kits, 
radio and television continuity, display 
layouts and ads, attention-demanding with 
their titles—-“HOW TO CRIPPLE A 
CHILD FOR LIFE” (with second-rate 
schooling in a crowded classroom); “THE 
STORK AND THE SCHOOL BOARD’; 
and “IS YOUR COMMUNITY AN OS- 
TRICH?” The engravings, mats, printing, 
and mailing costs for this flow of publicity 
were paid for by the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools and 
the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute. 

Actual placement of the ads, radio mes- 
sages, etc., represented a donation on the 
part of advertisers and media groups 
themselves. There was an enormous con- 
tribution of time and space: 10,527 news- 
paper ads, 90,000 car cards, 4,000 outdoor 
posters, full-page ads in 30 company pub- 
lications, 711 messages on four major radio 
networks, plus thousands of local radio 
“spots,” and messages on twenty television 
shows. It is estimated that more than three 
million dollars worth of advertising space 
and time were contributed by the adver- 


tising industry. An additional contribution 
to the campaign was the dramatic March 
of Time film, The Fight for Better Schools, 
which was shown in communities through- 
out the country. 


Education today has tangible proofs of 
the virility of this public service advertis- 
ing. Advertising must be credited with 
playing a major role in stimulating local 
participation in public school problems 
and local action in bettering the school 
systems. Nearly every state in the country 
increased legislative appropriations for the 
support of schools. Lay commissions for 
the improvement of public education have 
sprung up in many states and hundreds 
of communities. P.T.A. membership is up 
forty-six per cent. There is school support 
from such widely diverse economic groups 
as chambers of commerce and _ labor 
unions. And teacher pay and prestige have 
continued to rise, with the educator gain- 
ing the rank of first class citizen in many 
communities. 

Is the council’s job finished? Not while 
the nation’s birthrate continues on a high 
plateau, threatening a paralyzing crisis in 
the schools five to ten years hence. Not 
while we need to recruit a minimum of 
30,000 teachers a year in order to fill cur- 
rent and expected vacancies in the teach- 
ing field. 

Consequently, the Advertising Council, 
working closely with the Natianal Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools and the 
United States Office of Education and 
other educational groups, remains in the 
field to battle for teachers. With a new 
slogan—“Our Schools Are What We Make 
Them . . . Good Citizens Everywhere Are 
Helping”—the Council will tell Americans 
this year that, with some 7 million more 
children, in the elementary schools of 1956 
than there are now, no citizen can relax 
on the job of supporting the schools. Spon- 
sored ads of national corporations and 
Main Street stores, the mass circulation 
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magazines and dailies as well as the cross- 
roads weeklies, major networks and 100- 
watt radio stations, large-to-small outdoor 
and transportation advertising firms, will 
repeatedly bring the story to the eyes and 
ears of the public. 

It is a happy circumstance for education 
that, through the Advertising Council and 
the National Citizens Commission for the 





Public Schools, the American businessman 
and other lay people are saying: 

“We believe that the kid next door and 
his freckle-faced friends down the block 
are the most valuable natural resources 
the nation has . . . and it is time for all 
of us to do something about conserving 
that precious resource. Let’s do it through 
support of the schools.” 


First Sportsmanship Workshop of Nation 


Established in Jefferson County 


WuaT Is BELIEVED to be the first organized 
and positive move to teach and promote 
sportsmanship and consideration of others 
among high school students was inaugu- 
rated by Richard Van Hoose, superintend- 
ent of Jefferson County Schools, at the 
first Sportsmanship Workshop held at the 
new Eastern High School on November 
17, 1950. 


A unique idea was conceived wherein 
the captains and co-captains of the basket- 
ball and football teams, the coaches, cheer 
leaders, P.T.A. presidents, guidance teach- 
ers, principals, school board members, and 
class officers gathered for a big Sportsman- 
ship Workshop involving all of the schools 
of the county. 


Approximately 180 leaders of athletics 
and community groups assembled at 4:15 
p.m. and were divided into groups of 30 
each with assigned discussion topics from 
the following list: 


1. How coaches should conduct them- 
selves at games. 
2. How players should act. 


8. The responsibility assumed by spec- 
tators, since the reputations of their com- 
munities are made by them. 





RICHARD VAN HOOSE 
Superintendent 
Jefferson County Schools 


4. The part cheer leaders should play in 
promoting friendly feelings in the heat of 
closely contested games. 

5. What principals should do to educate 


student bodies and fans concerning proper 
behavior at games. 
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Each of these groups was under the su- 
pervision of outstanding people in the 
field of athletics. Earl Ruby, sports editor 
of the Courier-Journal; Max Sanders, chair- 
man of the Jefferson County Playground 
and Recreation Board; Ted Sanford, com- 
missioner of the Kentucky High School 
Athletic Association; Charlie Vettiner, 
dean of Kentucky's basket ball officials; 
and the five high school principals of Jef- 
ferson County served as leaders and con- 
sultants for the various groups. 

At 6:30 p.m. following the discussion 
sessions, everybody gathered around the 
sportsmanship banquet table to eat to- 
gether while enjoying dinner music and a 
floor show by the teenagers of the Jeffer- 
son County Playground and Recreation 
Board. 

After the meal, each group leader took 
three minutes to report the conclusions 
arrived at in the discussions. These formu- 
late the policy of the Sportsmanship Club 
to be sponsored by the Jefferson County 
Board of Education. 

This wasn’t just a big dinner. The 
thoughts were crystallized. Members of 
the County Recreation Youth Association 
will observe the conduct of players, 
coaches, students, fans, and others at 
games and register their names with the 
Sportsmanship Club. When their actions 
justify it membership cards signed by the 
principal and the superintendent will be 
issued and their names will be published 
in the high school annuals. 

While this program is intended to em- 
phasize good conduct, it will not in any 
way discourage competition. It should 
foster clean, hard competition, and at the 
same time eliminate undesirable things 
that tend to give athletics a black eye in 
some sections. The first Sportsmanship 
Workshop is a great progressive step de- 
signed to make Kentucky the home of 
tolerant spectators, broad-minded cheer 
leaders, hard-playing, clean athletes, gen- 
tlemen coaches, and crusading principals. 


The Louisville Country Day School 





The Louisville Country Day School, 
which will open in September, 1951, offers 
teachers with successful experience an 
opportunity to do college preparatory work 
with boys of superior mental ability and to 
share professionally and financially in the 
growth of a non-profit institution founded 
on sound modern educational policy and 
businesslike principles. Inquiries will be 
welcomed from teachers of primary and 
intermediate grades and of junior and 
senior high school subjects. 

Outstanding women teachers will be 
considered, subject to no salary differential, 
but, all things being equal, preference will 
be given to men. Ability to handle boys 
in the classroom, on the playing field, and 
in other non-academic activities, and to 
impart knowledge of subject matter will 
be the criteria rather than degrees and 
professional training. For further informa- 
tion, write James S. Guernsey, Headmaster, 
St. Matthews, Kentucky. 





CONGRATULATIONS are due Superin- 
tendent A. D. Owens and the teachers of 
the Newport schools on the October issue 
of the Newport Public School News. This 
“report to the public” is well prepared, at- 
tractive, and highly illustrated. Especially 
significant is a statement entitled “How 
Your Public School Funds are Handled.” 





School Facts, published by the Board 
of Education, Fort Thomas, Kentucky, is 
an excellent school paper which is issued 
periodically for the purpose of giving in- 
formation to citizens about matters con- 
cerning the Fort Thomas public schools. 
Congratulations to Superintendent Russell 
Bridges and co-workers for the splendid 
issue in November, 1950! 





Dates for the 1951 K.E.A. convention 
are April 11, 12, and 18. 
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A.C.E. CONVENTION Held at Fort Thomas 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Ken- 
tucky Association for Childhood Education 
was held Saturday, October 7, 1950, at 
Fort Thomas Woman’s Club, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky. 

It was a wonderful convention, and the 
attendance. was very good. Registration 
was at 9:30 a. m. and the general session 
opened at 10:00 a. m. with Miss Claudia 
Payne, state president, presiding. Miss 
Sara Rives, Covington, impressed the gath- 
ering with unusual and helpful thoughts 
for teachers, in her devotional. Miss 
Lois Redmon, president North Kentucky 
Branch, greeted the members, and Mrs. 
Mable Bowen, Jefferson County Branch, 
responded. 

Miss Payne gave her report and a very 
worth-while message, after which each 
branch of the A.C.E. was introduced and 
asked to give reports of the activities of 
their individual A.C.E. organization. Miss 
Payne appointed committees and made 
announcements. 


Luncheon was served at one o'clock by 
the Woman’s Club, whose luncheon chair- 
man, Mrs. Schwendt, is one of our mem- 
bers. Thanks to Mrs. Schwendt and her 
staff for a delicious lunch. The dining hall 
was beautifully decorated in fall flowers 
and foliage. 


Special guests invited were: Dr. Eliza- 
beth Wilson, Purdue University; Mr. Bos- 
well B. Hodgkin, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Mrs. James Tischenor, 
president of Sixth District P.T.A.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Bridges. Mr. Bridges is super- 
intendent of Fort Thomas schools. We 
were disappointed that some of our in- 
vited guests were unable to attend. 

The program at the afternoon meeting 
included a lovely vocal program by the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Vocal Ensemble. 
The music was very much enjoyed be- 


MARJORIE Y. SHAW 
Publicity Chairman 


cause of the lovely voices of this chorus 
and their unusual selections. 

Dr. Elizabeth Wilson, our guest speaker, 
spoke on “Some Unique Values of Ele- 
mentary School Experiences of Boys and 
Girls.” Her talk was most enlightening 
and her manner of speaking was delight- 
ful. 


Miss Anna Edwards of the Jefferson 
County Branch and chairman of the 
Courtesy Committee, expressed our ap- 
preciation for the wonderful hospitality 
shown all of us. 


Installation of officers followed, and 
the following offices were filled by Miss 
Fawcett, first vice-president, North Ken- 
tucky; Miss Mai Macgruder, Hickman 
County, Kentucky, Intermediate; Miss 
West, Owensboro, publications chairman. 


We all wish to express our thanks to the 
chairmen of the convention; our registrars, 
whose attractive identification badges 
showing name of association, year, name 
of member, and their respective branch 
was made up of our A.C.E. colors, blue 
and white; a white plastic child’s profile 
on blue medallion. We also wish to ex- 
press our appreciation to the decorating 
and housing committees, and our hostesses. 

The Fort Thomas Woman's Club is to 


be congratulated on their wide-awake 
members and lovely building. We hope 


in the near future to visit Fort Thomas 


again. 

The convention adjourned in the late 
afternoon with all members and _ visitors 
feeling inspired and happy over having 
been to such a successful and informative 
meeting. 
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Calendar of Events in Public School Music 


The following calendar of events in public school music was taken from a recent 
issue of the Newsletter of the Kentucky Music Educators Association: 


January 17-19 
January 19-20 
February 15-17 
April 11-13 


Elementary Music Workshop, Louisville 
State Vocal Clinic, Louisville 

State String Clinic, Lexington 

K.E.A. All-State Chorus, April 12, Louisville 


M.E.N.C. Southern Division Convention, Richmond, Virginia 
State Instrumental and Vocal Festival, Bowling Green 


April 12 K.M.E.A. Annual Meeting, Louisville 
April Nine Regional Music Festivals 

April 18-21 

April 26-28 

April 27-28 State Vocal Festival, Lexington 

May 11-12 


State Instrumental Festival, Lexington 





“YOURS ... for the asking”’ 


This issue contains many coupons that 
are ready to go to work for you when you 
drop them into the mail. A few pertinent 
offerings are listed in this column but you 


| will find other excellent material by watch- 


ing the advertising in every issue. 


42b. Set of six picture wall charts on railroad 
transportation. Each chart measures 22 x 34 
inches (folded size 8% x 11 inches) and is 
printed in color. Text and pictures tell the story. 
As an additional aid to the teacher, each chart 
contains on the back of the first fold suggestions 
for using the chart to teach a unit on the subject 
pictured. The chart titles are: “Going Places by 
Rail,” “Railroads and the American Life,” “How 
Railroads Serve,” “Railroads & World Trade,” 
“Railroads & Industry,” “Railroads & the Com- 
munity.” Single sets free. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads ) 


43b. King Coal Quiz is a fascinating new 
booklet which gives some surprising information 
on the coal industry and its relation to other 
industries. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 


4b. Catalog No. 225 features a complete line 
of folding tables, including cafeteria and kinder- 
garten tables. (The Monroe Company, Inc.) 


22b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition Program 
is a revised edition of a catalog listing the ma- 
terials planned to meet in a practical way the 
needs of the academic teacher, the specialist, 
and the administrator, and suggesting effective 


ways to develop a community-school program in 
nutrition education. (General Mills) 


8lb. See All the World Here in America, 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color. Shows 9 outstanding 
beautiful spots in America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. Includes 4 
lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Greyhound 
Lines ) 

llb. Catalog, 32 pages, illustrating and de- 
scribing Worktext, Workbooks, and other in- 
structional aids available for all elementary and 
high school subjects in the fields of mathe- 


matics, science, music, tests, reading, history, 
health, shopwork, and many others. (The Steck 
Company ) 


USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. - 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 8c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 


42b 43b 4b 22b 31b 1lb 
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Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the 
generation of electricity. And nearly every 
year, Electric Power Companies get more elec- 
tricity from one ton of coal than they did the 
year before. The upper bar shows how much 
electric power one ton of coal produced in 
1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today. 


AOn the average, Electric Power Companies 
now generate over three times more power 
from each ton of coal than they did in 1914. 
Recently, engineers have built even better 
generating plants which will produce over 
five times more power than the 1914 average. 


Coal in the ground hasn’t changed during 
this time. But since 1914, new preparation 
machinery has greatly improved the quality of 
coal. And during that same time, better coal- 
burning equipment has continually boosted 
coal’s power output. 


The questions 


FREE BOOKLET! aad aan 


above are only 
four of many 
in our fascinating new booklet-—“King Coal Quiz.” 
Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincrton 5, D. C. 











Q What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 


The miners keep them as pets [] 
They warn miners of bad air [] 
They help remove the coal [] 


A “Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modem 


automatic coal-loading machine, which miners 
sometimes call a “crocodile,” really looks like 
one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the 
center of the machine’s “mouth,” pick up the 
loose coal at the rate of six tons per minute. 
Machines like this make the miner’s job much 
easier and far more productive than in the 
past. 


y es 


6% TONS 1 TON % TON 





Q If you were a miner, using today’s moder 


equipment, how much coal do you think you 
could get out in the average working day? 
Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile: The American miner 


averaged 6% tons of coal per working day in 
1949. By way of comparison, an American 
miner produces as much coal as six British 
miners. The chief reason for American leader- 
ship is modern machinery. Today in our 
underground bituminous mines, about 91% of 
the coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% 
is mechanically loaded. 
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American Education Week 


The ten schools of the Simpson County 
system observed American Education 
Week with an increased number of patrons 
attending the program and with renewed 
interest in education. 

The Barnes School with an enrollment 
of 186 had 199 parents visit the rooms, had 
refreshments and talked with teachers. In 
Lake Spring School, Middleton, Provi- 
dence, Prospect Hill, and Round Pond an 
average of one parent for each pupil en- 
rolled visited the school and talked with 
the teachers in open-house gatherings. 

Franklin Grade School with an enroll- 
ment of 450 presented a special program 
during the week which was attended by 
more than 1,000 people. Junior high 
school, senior high school, and Lincoln, a 
school for colored children, all enjoyed the 
presence of a large number of parents and 
friends at their open-house programs and 
parades. For the teachers the week in- 
cluded a special luncheon for all teachers 
at junior high school on Friday, November 
10, and a visit to two of the rural elemen- 
tary schools in the afternoon. 

Teachers were all enthusiastic about the 
results that came from American Educa- 
tion Week, November 6-10. 





The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators meet in annual convention in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on February 
17-22, 1951. 





The annual convention of the National 
School Boards Association will be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on February 
16-20, 1951. 
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NEW brushless paint 
mixes right on 
wet paper 
































HANDIPAINT 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 

.a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
easy to use. The cardboard can- 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 
green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 
paint Folder to Dept. ST, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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The Regional Conference of the Nation- 
al Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 8 and 9, 
1951. The Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion will be represented by Miss Louise 
Combs, chairman, and a number of mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Commission. 





MITCHELL DAVIS was elected president 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at the annual meet- 
ing held in Lexington recently. 





Training for Civil Defense 
(Continued from page 33) 
home nursing should be addressed to the 
local Red Cross chapter which will supply 
or provide appropriate textbooks, work- 
books, and demonstration materials. 

In any consideration of the value of 
first aid and home nursing courses for 
school boys and girls, it must be remem- 
bered that the skills and techniques learned 
in such training will be invaluable to the 
community and the nation in the event 
of any national disaster, and at the same 
time will prepare these young people to 
meet emergencies in everyday life and ill- 
ness in the home. 













beng can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 
= YOUR SIGNATURE CWLY. 
Entroly. -Mail. Everything strictly confi- 


dential hea board, friends, merchants not 


contacted. No co-signers rnc pay in small monthly 
no principal p necessary during your 
payless vacation months. N 
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Batt C95 
POSTAL F FINANCE CO., Dept. 18 
15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Barren County teachers have joined 
both the K.E.A. and N.E.A. on a 100 per 
cent basis. Through error they were cred- 
ited with K.E.A. membership only in the 
November issue of the School Journal. 





ADRON DORAN, Sedalia, Kentucky, a 
member of the K.E.A. Board of Directors, 
graduated from the University of Kentucky 
recently with the Ed.D. degree. Con- 
gratulations, Dr. Doran! 





Kimblerquiz 
(Continued from page 34) 


service $972, total $1,193. To produce ap- 
proximately $607 by unmatched contribu- 
tions, deposit $280 per year until 65. 

12.Q.I began teaching at age 18 and I have 
taught 80 years. If I go into a position 
covered by Social Security, what will be 
my status at 65? Would I draw more it 
I stayed in the profession to age 65? 
($2,400 basis). 

A. If you quit teaching now, at sixty-five you 
will be entitled to receive 30 per cent of 
your teaching salary and 32% per cent of 
your Social Security salary—total 62% per 
cent or $1,500. If you continue to teach 
to 65, $1,200. If you consider loss of time 
incident to strikes, lay off, etc., it is not 
as favorable as this. 

13.Q.I have withdrawn my account twice and 
lost my service credit up to age 33. How 
can membership now be a profit to me? 

A. Continued service from age 33 to age 67 
will give you the maximum retirement al- 
lowance. An annuity of $1,200 at age 67 
has an actuarial value of $19,500. 

14.Q. What happened to Senate Bill 218 pro- 
viding a way for uncertificated employees 
of the Board of Education of Louisville to 
have a retirement system. 

A. It was passed by the General Assembly 
and signed by the Governor, March 2], 
1950. 

15.Q.I am 52 years old and cannot teach 20 
years before retirement. What benefits can 
I expect from Retirement membership, 

A. All members reaching the age of 70 while 
in membership in good standing are eligible 
for an annuity. At that time your annuity 
would be 27 per cent of $2,400, or any 
salary less than $2,400 with a minimum 
annuity of $288. 
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teachers know.. 


good workbooks are not a substitute for good teaching 
good workbooks are not a substitute for good textbooks 


But 


good workbooks do approach meaning in a new way 


good workbooks do throw new light on familiar subject matter 


good workbooks do impel active participation in learning 


good workbooks do provide additional experience and practice 
which is thoroughly reliable in distribution and coverage 


ASK TO SEE THE WORKBOOKS FOR 





SILVER BORDETT | MAKING SURE oF aRrTHMETIC 


ompany MAN IN HIS WORLD 








Essential Geography for grades 4-7 
221 East 20 Street, 


Chicago 16, Illinois Austin S. Durham 9 Dumfries Ave., Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 





CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


(Notes for article at page 10) IN THESE TRYING TIMES 
“Experiments in Reorganizing the Primary 


School—A Symposium,” Childhood Education, WE ARE YOUR DEPENDABLE 


Vol. 16, No. 6, February, 1939, 271. 


*Ruth E. Oaks, “Put Promotion in Its Place,” SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


Childhood Education, Vol. 23, No. 38, November, 


1946, 133. 

a EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
“H. C. Fries, “A Conti P. School,” 

American School Board Journal, July, 1949, 52. | SCHOOL AND LUNCHROOM. 
°“Experiments in Reorganizing the Primary 


School—A $ ium,” Stat t by Lane, op. ° 
ee Write or Call Us For Your 





°Five Milwaukee Teachers, “We Plan for Liv- Requirements 
ing and Learning,” Childhood Education, Vol. 26, 
No. 1, September, 1949, 19. 

‘Laura Zirbes, “Continuity of Experiences,” n 
National Education Association Journal, Vol. 88, The Chas. H. Bunch Compa y 
No. 8, November, 1949, 599. School Equipment and Supplies 


“E. W. Belcher, “Study on Continuous Prog- ee 
ress,” 1950, unpublished, unpaged. Louisville 2, Ky. 


° Loc. cit. Phone WAbash 1654 


* Loc. cit. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Exiza Cxiark, RUSSELL, 








President April 18, 1951 
C. D. Reppinc, Frankfort, 

First Vice-President ..............- -April 13, 1951 
Mrs. Lorme McBrayer, Morehead, 

Second Vice-President ............April 18, 1951 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 80, 1951 
H. W. Wi1xey, Madisonville............ June 380, 19538 
MrrcHett Davis, Glasgow.............- June 30, 1951 


James T. Aton, Vine Grove........ June 30, 1953 


Term Expires 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FowLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 18................ June 80, 1953 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 80, 1951 
RussELL Bripces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 195] 











Ben CorFrMan, Russell June 30, 1953 
M. C. Napier, Hazard.................... June 30, 1952 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1952 
Emity Reeves, Danville.................. June 30, 1953 
Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah............ April 18, 1951 





ExEcuTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmector OF Fietp SERVICE, Miss Nona Burress 
Dmector OF Pusiic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Ruth_Parsons, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—William Hund, Owensboro 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
a lh” uaa A Taylo: 
ee - Willey, 
wling cams 


ai nom DISTRICT 
resident—Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Chaplin 
Vee i, ah Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Joseph Cantrell, 40 Fielding Way, Shively 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


Central Ci 


1346 » Street. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Nell Davis, Stanford 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Verne P. Horne, Paintsville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Minnie Rubarts, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Mildred Tupman, Ludlow 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—James Pursifull, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Clovis Crawford, Hyden 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Sogetntoe, De Department of 
Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, ensboro 
Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Mary arshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance eee vington 
Exceptional Children, Teachers o 
President—Mary Wyman, 506. W Hill, Louisville 
Secretary—Gwen _  Retherford, Dept. of Education, 
Frankfort 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louis- 


le 
Secretary—Miss Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort - 


""Bresiden cteiy Council of Teachers of 
'resident—Miss Marian Walsh, Halleck Hall, Louis- 


Miss Emma Francis, Southern Junior High 
Louisville 


Seerete 
School, 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Luther Dennis, Male High School, Louis- 


ville 
eg 2 a Elrod, Atherton High School, 


Librarians, Confere: 
President—Mrs. = Parsley, Brooksville 
Secretary—Mrs. Harry W: Wood Paxton, Shelbyville 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
resident—Patrick M. Payne, Manual Training High 
"pao, Louisville 
Secretary—Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky ed of 
President—(not reported ) 
Secretary— 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. Gifford Blyton, 
tucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. R. R. Craft, 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Principals, Depertaent of 
President—Hershel Roberts, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Cecil Thrasher, 525 North Main Street, 
Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
Middletown 
hag ees Education, Department of 
t—Stanley Wall, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Secretery—Maurice Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Education 
Nicholson, Old Kentucky Home 


Lyon County Senior High 


University of Ken- 


Winchester High 
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DIRECTORY ... QKENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 


Guidance Section 
President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
—— Boyd, 129 North Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 
Home = pesca Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 
Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 


Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—J. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis H. Smith, Berea 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Sister Mary Julitta, Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington 
Secretary—C. A. Alexander, Georgetown College, 


Georgetown 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
el Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 


Thom: 
jecding -Detes Stephans, 808 Greenup, Covington 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waideman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Su pen of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
nt—Dr. John Robinson, % 
Secncteny—-teiedl M. Barnard, P. . Box 652, 
Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department o 
'resident—Nanalyne Brown, st Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 27 
Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Lee Tyler, Beattyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Esco Gunter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary— 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 
town 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 . 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 

President—Winfred Broderick, Ahrens Trade High 
School, Louisville 

Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Dr. Sue Hall, U. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 8010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 


Industrial Arts 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 29 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Leonard C. Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles W. Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
oad, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
School Board Members eggs sal 
President—A. B. Austin, Murr 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Nona Burress, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville - 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


ington 
Term Expires 
BoswELL B. Hopcxin, Frankfort............ January 1, 1952 
Romie Jupp, Georgetown 
College, GeorgetOwi  ...cccccc.se+eeccssocsseces 80, 1951 


Mrs. James G. SHEEHAN, Danville. 80, 1953 
J. A. Caywoop, Independence..................-- 


80, 1951 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Ky. State 
RSI TRBCTIIOINGE:  cccsvessewcscapectascicaien June 80, 1952 





Term Expires 
burg. June 30, 1958 
June 30, 1952 


EARLYNE SAUNDERS, F] 
W. C. Jetron, Paducah 
LEONARD MEECE, University of 
Roentncky,: EGRii Sten. occccn cnc: cvsessesiecesss June 30, 1958 
Mrs, J. D. Jarvis, 13828 Highland 
Ave., Louisville 4 June 30, 1951 
Exrza CxiarkK, Russell, President................ April 13, 1951 











COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 

Joz C. Howarp, Chairman, Manual 
High School, Louisville...................--.-- June 80, 1951 
Mrs. FranK McGary, Barlow June 80, 1952 





Term Expires 
Mrs. IrnENE T. GALBRAITH, Mt. Olivet.....June 30, 1954 
TutLus CHAMBERS, Benton June 80, 1958 
Exiza Crark, Russell, ex officio................ April 18, 1951 
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K.E.A. and N.E.A. Honor Roll 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time for the January issue: 












































Counties Superintendent 
*Barren . Mitchell Davis 
*Bourbon E. H. Darnaby 
*Boyle ... H. A. Cocanougher 
Crittenden Braxton — 
Cumberland Ray Logan 
* Daviess F. T. Burns 
Floyd Palmer Hall 
*Grant Marion Gardner 
a a ene Dentis McDaniel 
*Kenton ... q J A. — 
Leslie ..... on D. Begle 

2 SOR RS Be ana er Dave 1. Gr 

LS REECE Na een ie te Pree © R. B. Piper 
SOS Ree Pee. William E. Pearson 
le CS Siete ae Henry Chambers 
Meade James R. Allen 
eee eh: Stanley Byers 
Pendleton . Adie A. B. Arnold 
oS ere Orville L. Swearinger 
a ae Herman R. Taylor 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
*Beechwood, Ft. Mitchell ................ W. R. Davis 
(OS a eee Talton K. Stone 





























Independent Districts Superintendent 
Caverna Kenneth - Sidwell 
Fulton ...... Tots no acne W. Holland 
ETS Te Pally W. Dey pp 
Lebanon. ....... ..Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston 
Lone Jack, Four Mile ....................... T. J. Jarvis 
Lynch ... ae H. L. Cash 
IBCISORUANG wc. ci oct Fee Harper Gatton 
Mayfield . J. O. Lewis 
CE 1 CC a eee eee: Ralph W. Cherry 
*Paducah .. Mark Scully 
Lee Kirkpatrick 
* Versailles George Yates 
SWHHAMBIOWN. ..5...----.c0c0secescee- William T. McGraw 
Schools Principal 
LOUISVILLE 
J. B. Atkinson -Anita C. Meyer 
William R. Belknap.............. Adelaide Seekamp 
*Victor H. Engelhard............ Mary E. McClure 
George D. Prentice.............. Frank H. Stallings 
*Shawnee Elementary.............- Verna A. Phillips 
Ellen C. Semple............ Roselyn J. Loewenstein 





BOOK LOOKS 
(Continued from page 29) 


Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People, by 
Clara Ingram Judson. Wilcox and Follett, $3. 
An impulse to say, “another Lincoln book?” will 
be readily dispelled once this book has been 
opened. The story itself is one which will in- 
terest children from 10 up; it bears the unmis- 
takable air of authenticity with no trace of pedan- 





VALE foliing Chaves 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 









DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 : 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





try. There are 15 full-page color plates, most 
of which are kodachromes of Lincoln dioramas 
in the Chicago Historical Society Museum. Pen 
drawings and the oil painting for the frontis- 
piece have been provided by Robert Franken- 
berg. It is not possible to praise this book too 
extravagantly. 


Nine Tales of Coyote, by Fran Martin. Har- 
pers, $2. The Nez Perce Indians, who still live 
in the Northwest, have as a store of legends many 
tales of the old Numipu tribe. In a time when 
animals ruled the earth Coyote was a medicine 
man. Here are nine legendary stories of ac- 
tivities of those days; middle-aged youngsters will 
come again and again to the collection. The 
book is exceptionally attractive in format, illus- 
trated beautifully by Dorothy McEntee. 


Rusty, A Cowboy of the Old West, told and 
illustrated by Ross Santee. Scribner’s. Indians 
and cowboys, humans and animals make up the 
cast of characters for this thrilling drama of 
the Old West, a specially revised version of 
“The Bubbling Spring.” The story of a boy who 
lived in the West in the 1880's will prove delight- 
ful for boys of 10 and up. 
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Send for 
Catalogue 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY + CHATTANOOGA 




















TREASURES IN PLEASURE 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
SCHOOLS — INDUSTRY 


THE AMPRO 
“STYLIST” 
PROJECTOR 


New Portable 16MM 
Sound Projector in one 
case — Equipped for 
both Sound and Silent 
Film Speeds—for either 
AC or DC. All the newest features — Compact 
and feather light. Complete with Phono-Mic input. 


$375.00 


A Complete Film Library 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S$. Fourth St. Louisville WA 5161 
128 W. Short Lexington Tel. 3372 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting € ne 





Letter Writing 
Exciting way to enjoy writing letters 


By sending in name, address, age 
and telling where you'd like a cor- 
respondent—any where in U. S. or 
foreign land—a new greeting card 
service for ages 8 to 17 will send 
novel “greeting” for you to write a 
letter on. And with this comes your 
new pen chum’s name and address. 
And, an answer is guaranteed. 
The service is Young Friends 
Around The World (non profit), 
550 Fifth Ave., New York City 19. 
Cost 15¢ each. Or in quantity of 
20 in one order, just 10¢ each. 


The garden-fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of refreshing, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM _ 
bring welcome _ uals 
relaxation. <— w 
Just try it. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy er sy Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 


Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 


Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Emst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southem 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
and mail A 1 i 


dential 





ners, no endorsers. t 
, merchants, friends 
know you are applying for a loan. Make the E 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly I 
itallments—not necessary to pay on principal pwr 
summer vacation if your salary = -- + Full detai 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. S-134K | 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA 





| ADDRESS - 





STATE. 
NE AOE FOG NOME GS SUE ES OR re ae ek SS ama 





I 
i NAME. j 
i 
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Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Willson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee, 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 


Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 


Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 


Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky. 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 830 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 


Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin §. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 llth Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 
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A Salute to 


LANCASTER! 


Eyestrain and dimly lit desks are gone for- 


ever from the Lancaster City School. Where 
once but three to five footcandles of light 
provided poor illumination, there are now 
from 30 to 60 footcandles lighting classrooms 
and laboratories throughout the building. 

Designed and laid out by S. K. Broin, KU 
Lighting Engineer, the Lancaster installation 
is a shining example of teamwork between 
fixture distributor, electrical contractor, and 
the electric company. 

Qualified visitors have termed it one of the 
outstanding school lighting installations in 
Kentucky. 


Top—A photo of the Sixth Grade shows 
the bright, even distribution of light from 
lowered fluorescent fixtures. 

Lower —There’s no difficulty seeing in 
this Home Ec room. Fluorescent tubes fur- 
nish plenty of eye-saving light for all ac- 
tivities. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 WEST MAIN STREET 


LEXINGTON 














A. J. Chichester 
College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 

















Practice Teaching, University School 


The Seven Colleges of U.K. 





5. Education 


The U. K. College of Education offers programs to prepare elementary and 
secondary teachers, attendance officers, supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendents, and other school personnel. Successful teaching experience 
generally should precede graduate work, but plans should be developed 
early for advanced study. The University of Kentucky College of Educa- 
tion offers courses and experiences leading to the master’s degree and 
the doctorate, and prepares teachers for positions of leadership in the 
teaching field. 








Second Semester Opens February 3 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar =~ 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















